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SECOND WORK CONFERENCE ON HIGHER 
EDUCATION IN THE SOUTH 


A. F. KUHLMAN 
Joint University Libraries 


The first Work Conference on Higher Education in the South was 
held at the University of the South at Sewanee, Tennessee, July 6-19, 
1941, under the auspices of the Southern Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools. It was the result of the work of members of the 
Commission on Curricular Problems and Research and of the Com- 
mission on Institutions of Higher Education, who thought that the co- 
operative effort of representatives of these two commissions and allied 
organizations might be helpful in advancing the cause of education in 
the South. Plans for such a cooperative effort were formulated at the 
annual meeting of the Association in Memphis in December, 1940. 

The Work Conference of 1941 was of an exploratory nature. Its 
membership of 74 included college professors, guidance officers, ad- 
ministrators, representatives from the Southern Association Study, 
state high school supervisors, and certification officers. The cost of 
the conference was met by means of a special grant from the General 
Education Board. 

The first conference was concerned with five broad problems in con- 
nection with higher education in the South, and the membership of 
the conference was divided into groups that concentrated upon these 


problems. The five working groups, each of which prepared a report, 
were the following: 


Group I. The Improvement of Instruction 

Group II. Modification of Curriculum and Degree Requirements to 
Meet the Needs of Students 

Group III. Evaluation and Admission Standards 

Group IV. Guidance and Personnel Service 

Group V. Teacher Selection and Education. 
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The final report of these groups, as well as the general report on the 
first Work Conference, were published in the November issue of the 
Southern Association Quarterly in 1941. Among other recommenda- 
tions that were made by the first conference were the following: 
(1) That southern institutions of higher learning continue the work 
that has been initiated by the conference and (2) that a second work 
conference be held in 1942. This second conference was held at Se- 
wanee July 21-27. The director of the second Work Conference was 
Chancellor O. C. Carmichael of Vanderbilt University. Its executive 
secretary was Dr. Roscoe E. Parker of the University of Tennessee. 


The work of the conference was again carried forward by permitting 
its membership to select the subjects in which they were especially 
interested. Altogether five working groups were provided for, dealing 
with the following subjects: 


Group I. The Improvement of Instruction 

Group II. The Improvement of Curriculum 

Group III. Personnel Problems and Services 

Group IV. Responsibility of Liberal Arts Colleges for the Educa- 
tion of Teachers 

Group V. Liberal Arts Education. 


Each of these groups prepared a succinct report, and it is hoped that 
after they have been edited by a final editing committee, they will be 
published and made available in the November issue of the Southern 
Association Quarterly. One of the new features of the second con- 
ference was that a group of six college and university librarians of the 
South were added with the hope that the library might receive more 
careful consideration in the reports of the several groups than was pos- 
sible in the work of the conference of 1941. 

Group I, which was concerned with the improvement of instruction, 
took up four aspects of instruction: the library in the improvement of 
instruction; better classroom procedures as a means of improving 
instruction; the appraisal of instruction; and administrative attitudes 
regarding recognition and reward for good teaching. 

Group II, which was concerned with the improvement of the cur- 
riculum, undertook to redefine the aims of education from two points 
of view: education as an agency of society and education as a means of 
-developing the individual members of society. It also sought to ana- 
lyze and interpret some of the weaknesses and failures in the Amer- 
ican education program. This was followed by an outline of guiding 
principles that should govern the organization of the curriculum, as 
well as a series of concrete proposals for the improvement of the cur- 
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riculum. Finally, it stressed the changes that should be made in the 
curriculum in view of the present war emergency needs. 

Group III was concerned with four phases of personnel service: 
(1) how to induct the new college student into the traditions, oppor- 
tunities, and responsibilities of college life; (2) how to create an in- 
terest on the part of faculty members in student guidance and how to 
secure their active and intelligent participation; (3) how to establish 
and maintain an effective counselor-student relationship; and (4) how 
to secure the necessary information for guidance work with the indi- 
vidual student. 

Group IV made concrete recommendations with reference to the 
kind of curriculum that was basic for teacher education in the liberal 
arts college. It stressed the place of the library in the preparation of 
teachers as well as a basic general education, plus concentration in a 
broad field rather than a narrow discipline, and finally, the technical 
knowledge and experience that is fundamental in professional educa- 
tion and training. It also laid down specific principles that should be 
observed in the selection, guidance and placement of teachers. 

Group V was primarily concerned with redefining the objectives of 
the liberal arts college which have tended to hamper, or even destroy 
it, and finally it stressed the methods by which the work of the liberal 
arts college might become more effective in the South. 

Altogether the second conference proved a highly stimulating expe- 
rience. The time was too short for final definitions or final solutions 
of the problems that were discussed. Nevertheless, it was felt by all 
who were present that the discussions were most helpful and that it 
was desirable that they should be followed with similar studies and 
discussions in the various colleges and universities of the South during 
the coming year and by some kind of a follow-up work conference on 
higher education, possibly next year or the year following. 

George Peabody College for Teachers was represented at the second 
Work Conference by President S. C. Garrison, Miss Marion Grady, 
Instructor in Peabody Library School and Librarian of the Peabody 
Demonstration School Libraries, and the writer. 








THE SCHOOL FOR EXECUTIVES 
(JUNE 15-27, 1942) 


A. L. CRABB 
Peabody College 


You get off the train, any train, at Battle Creek. You are met by 
Mr. Trowbridge, the superintendent of Transportation for the Teach- 
ers College at Kalamazoo. Mr. Trowbridge leads you to the moun- 
tainous bus parked hard by the railroad station. The educational 
identity of the vehicle is established by box-car letters blazoned mod- 
estly across its entire side. Mr. Trowbridge holds up his hand for 
silence and, when he gets it, makes an address. Its effect is that he 
will store all baggage in some convenient nook within that cavernous 
interior. That will leave you in entire freedom to bask in an uninter- 
rupted view of the renowned Sanitorium while he waits for another 
train or two. The trains roar into the station; you are multiplied, and 
presently you are rumbling Northward on Highway 37. Fifteen miles 
later you arrive at the Clear Lake Camp of the William K. Kellogg 
Foundation. You emerge from the bus and cast a quick glance about, 
for it is at Clear Lake Camp that you are to spend the ensuing fort- 
night as part and parcel of the School for Executives, an achievement 
of the compounded efforts of the American Association of Teachers 
Colleges, the General Education Board, the Commission on Teacher 
Education of the American Council, and the Kellogg Foundation. You 
find that all that meets the eye is pleasing, reassuring. Before you is 
the main building of the Camp, a long, low, solid structure, stained 
and weathered to its environment, and bearing the pleasing effect of 
log and mortar. To the left is a cluster of cabins appropriately spaced 
among trees of towering hardwood; to the right a similar group, and 
in the immediate background, Clear Lake, one hundred and sixty acres 
of silver, touched by all the hues that can be poured upon it by a low 
descending Michigan sun. 

You are met by a beaming Charlie Hunt, an equally beaming Roscoe 
West, a correspondingly equally beaming George Selke, whose con- 
solidated beams are notably supplemented by a beaming Finis Engle- 
man. Standing by is a beaming Adonis whom you do not know. You 
are told that he is Mr. Pumala, the camp host. You are to see much of 
Mr. Pumala later and always under pleasing conditions. 

You enter the main building. You are surprised by the taste, the 
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comfort, even the luxury suggested by what you see. You are con- 
ducted to a desk. There you matriculate duly in the School under the 
watchcare of Miss Mattison, Mrs. Hansen, and Miss Van Bree, 
who together are to prove the cohesive force of the whole project. 
You are told that you are to live in Cabin B-7. You go down into the 
basement to the “Trading Post” and are given a mattress cover, two 
sheets, a pillow case, two blankets, two towels, and a gratifying smile 
by the attendant. You go to B-7 and put your bunk in order—as best 
you can. A bell sounds upon the primeval calm. Its overtones are of 
food. You go back to the main building and into the spacious dining 
room. Mr. Pumala leads in Praise God from Whom All Blessings Flow. 
Then you dine, eight of you at a table. One of you is a “jumper.” That 
is to say he fetches food from the kitchen to you. He is kept jumping 
for there is much to carry and the demand is impressive. 

The meal is over and you drift about the building and down by the 
water front. All of the others are drifting, too, and there is much talk. 
Some of it is serious, some light, all pungent. A random query lan- 
guidly intrudes itself upon one’s mind: Why do college presidents and 
professors have a fresher vocabulary for out-of-doors? The bell 
jangles musically and you go into the assembly room. There is the 
indefatigable and ubiquitous Mr. West introducing the sparkling and 
dynamic Mrs. Vera Dean. She is to speak on the subtle and complex 
issues of international relations. Mr. West asserts that she is good. 
She stands and asserts that Mr. West is good and then proceeds to 
prove that he was right. She concludes and there is much questioning 
and in her replies she further establishes the reality of Mr. West’s en- 
comium. Then you seek the surcease of your cot in B-7. 

But sleep doesn’t come for awhile. You have seen and heard too 
much. How did this thing come about? Your mind runs back search- 
ing for beginnings. There was the meeting in the hotel room in At- 
lantic City, February, 1941. The details of that meeting grow into a 
sharp focus. President Hunt of Oneonta was speaking. The annual 
meetings, he claimed, were too brief to satisfy a major value, that of 
personal and professional communion between and among the teach- 
ers’ college administratives of Fresno and Framingham, of Buffalo 
and Bemidji. That couldn’t be achieved in the too brief annual meet- 
ing. “Would a week do?” one asked. “No,” said President Hunt, 
“What I have in mind would take two weeks for its due and proper 
maturity.” For two hours the discussion went on, and when it had 
concluded the proposed meeting had been christened: “The School for 
Executives,” and possible sources of subsidy had been canvassed. The 
contagion of President Hunt’s conception had been caught, his vision 
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glimpsed by Presidents W. W. Parker, George Selke, Sam Whitley, 
R. W. Fairchild, George Diemer, H. L. Donovan, C. C. Sherrod, A. L. 
Rowland, Roscoe West, and Professors Evenden, and Myers. The newly 
elected president of the American Association of Teachers Colleges, 
George Selke of St. Cloud, appointed as a committee for the organiza- 
tion, the formation and administration of the School for Executives, 
Roscoe West, Sam Whitley, H. L. Donovan, Charles Hunt. 

A little later the Commission on Teacher Education came fitly into 
the picture. That added to the planning committee the keen discrim- 
ination and formulating genius of Karl Bigelow, the quiet alertness 
and sensitivity of Leslie Cushman, and Helen Davis’ ability to gather 
into organized, compact, and convincing unity the somewhat scattered 
materials of a great educational conference. 

The Committee met frequently, usually in the offices of the Com- 
mission on Teacher Education in Washington. Apparently, the ubiqui- 
tous and indefatigable Mr. West never slept. .Besides his chairmanship 
of the Planning Committee he was administering a first rate teachers 
college, and he was the President of the American Association of 
Teachers Colleges. He and his equally resourceful and indefatigable 
colleague, Charles Hunt, were eagerly beating all the foundation 
bushes for funds, for economic straws are necessary for the production 
of pedagogical bricks. 

They got the funds. The William K. Kellogg Foundation offered 
bed and board and the full and free use of the facilities of the Camp. 
- Next the General Education Board gave $5,000. The American Asso- 
’ ciation of Teachers Colleges contributed liberally, and so the School 
for Executives was assured. You remember the period of intensive 
deck clearing and program planning, a careful and precise fitting to- 
gether of the material at hand. George Selke, an athlete of parts, 
hockey player, ice skater, swimmer de luxe, former big league baseball 
player, was drafted to direct the extra curriculars, and Finis Engleman, 
husky Missourian transplanted to the effete East, the curriculars. It 
occurs to you that the ubiquitous Mr. West couldn’t have chosen more 
wisely. 

Then, you sink into dreamless slumber. You awaken. Another day 
has come. A lazy rain drips on the roof of B-7. A chipmunk comes 
up on the cabin step and gazes impudently at College Presidents. 
What a democracy is this universe! A thousand birds sing to the ac- 
companiment of the slow patter of rain. The days pass—too fast. 
The matin drip of rain, the orchestral reveille of a thousand birds, 
breakfast, study, lunch, conferences, play, dinner, play, an address by 
one of the nation’s great thinkers, a brief social interlude, sleep and 
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another day. So ran the cycle whose tempo increased as the period 
dwindled. 

Life here, indeed, is pleasant—a sylvan lake, a primeval forest throb- 
bing with birdsong, the immemorial music of rain on the roof, good 
food, hospitality that puts at naught the Mason and Dixon line, and the 
communion of challenging minds! Pleasing indeed, but of course it 
isn’t for your pleasure that all this exists. It is your obligation to help 
increase the culture of the students in your college, to deepen their 
understanding, to help them to estimate appropriately and to practice 
diligently the values of both leading and following, to help them not 
only to learn but to comprehend the nature of learning and to covet 
with fervor its increase, to live with mutual comfort and profit among 
their kind. But it is not for the students in your college that all this 
exists. They approach the end, but they are not the end. 

Then you catch a revealing glimpse of why the School for Execu- 
tives was created. You envision some children trudging along a coun- 
try road whose margins are aflame with golden-rod. A bit farther on 
hard by that road is a school. You see some other children whose 
journey’s end is a school on a city’s street. A school bus hums along a 
turnpike and an eager and shining face is framed by every window. A 
liveried chauffeur threads a limousine through a crowded street. The 
two children on the back seat are on their way to school. A boy clad 
in tatters comes out of a hovel and breaks into a run along the alley. 
He is on his way to school. It is for all these American children whose 
ways everywhere converge upon the American School that the School 
for Executives exists. If regrettably it should find another focus, or 
distort that one, the whole project can end only in futility. 

Excuse it, please. How easy it is to preach even when one has no 
such intention! 

As you were saying, life is very pleasant at Clear Lake. It is pleas- 
ant, because it is a pleasant place, but also you have the feeling that 
the School is achieving in fair degree that which it sets out to do, 
namely, that its considerations will reach consummation in the welfare 
of the children for whom it was created. It will not mean revolution 
in the education of teachers, but it will mean growth. You are reas- 
sured by the precision with which the programme moves. Nothing 
moves in an aimless circle. There is a minimum of confusion. Nobody 
takes a cut. Nobody plays the role of dilettanti before one o’clock 
nor after seven. There is even orderliness in the periods of recreation. 
But orderliness, precision, the proper and synchronized clicking of all 
the parts of a complex organization do not happen. They are the se- 
quence of diligent and thoughtful planning. 
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Then you recall again those intense sessions in Washington. But 
even those were unfinished business. You look through the glass par- 
titions of the Conference Room and see the ubiquitous Mr. West, the 
unflagging Mr. Engleman, the integrative Mr. Bigelow, and the judicial 
Mr. Hunt compounding their thoughts for tomorrow’s sessions. It is 
beautiful outside. A brisk breeze ripples the waters of the lake and 
sings its threnody among the trees. There sounds the merry clink of 
horseshoes down by the waterfront, and bus wheels grind upon the 
loose gravel as Mr. Trowbridge starts to Hastings with the afternoon 
quota of golfers. But these offer no distraction to the work of the 
steering committee in the Conference Room. It comes to you then that 
there is no accidental orderliness, that thought is back of all orderli- 
ness, whether it characterizes the stars in their courses, or teachers in 
their conferences. You glance at the printed programme. You find 
no evidence of prematurity there, no quality of hit-and-miss, or hit- 
and-run. The programme seems to comprehend all the issues of the 
teachers college. You listen attentively to the discussion of various 
of the groups. You don’t hear much that is new. Whenever did you? 
There is, of course, the procedure of pouring a considerable quantity 
of old wine into new bottles, of translating old ideas, slightly modified 
by the impact of change, into new phraseology. The presidents bring 
in the problems that have baffled them only to find that those same 
problems have baffled the other presidents, too. They pool their 
baffled states and some glimmers of light appear. You observe the 
alertness of all at the evening meetings. There is never a dull moment. 
Sometimes the speakers are irritating, always challenging. You go to 
Hastings to church and hear an excellent sermon. The house is filled. 
What a power in America is the Church! What a meaning is in the 
church bells that sound upon a Sabbath Morning! You go to the Bird 
Sanctuary founded and maintained by Mr. Kellogg. You didn’t know 
before that birds might be so appealing to college presidents, but evi- 
dently they are. The process of the discovery of the human qualities 
of college presidents continues. They discover it about themselves. 

Everything is most cordial. The staff of the Camp is intelligent and 
helpful. The School for Executives, they find, is not at all alien to the 
underlying purpose of the Camp. So, Mr. Pumala, Mr. and Mrs. Leon- 
ardelli, Miss Christianson, Miss Freegard, Miss Wright, Mr. Fuller and 
the others add their cheer and zeal and thoughtfulness to the service 
of the school. You experience pleasure in the memory of Mr. William- 
son giving out the mail and joining in the disappointment of one who 
failed to get a coveted letter, or of Miss Aulie’s fine chairside manner 
in treating President Pratt for an acute attack of poison ivy, or of the 
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handsome young lifeguard’s seeming impatience because no president 
would start to drown so he could rescue him, or of Bob Gren playing 
with nostalgic effect “Song of India” as an accordion solo, or of Pres- 
ident Young’s flying tackle in left field at the soft ball game. Or ofa 
group of unnamed presidents, eight to the ton, wading to a distant 
shore from a capsized boat. What a benediction is memory! 

You spend the most of one day in the excellent teachers college at 
Kalamazoo. All of the details of that visit were planned with exquisite 
care. President Sangren and Dean Hilliard remembered everything, 
forgot nothing. They remember so well is one of the many reasons 
why Western State College of Education is so good. It was such a 
rememberable visit. 

And now it is time to leave. The School for Executives has run its 
course, and there is a great rustle and bustle in the cabins as the presi- 
dents pack their suit cases. These happy fortnight families are dis- 
banding. They are carrying the lessons of the School back home to the 
nation’s four quarters. The clink of the horseshoes has sunk into si- 
lence. No longer sound the half shouts of victory. The staff is busy 
within the main building, for when you move out the Coast Guard 
will move in. Mr. Trowbridge stands waiting by his mountainous bus. 
“You should hurry,” he says, “if you expect to catch the 3:06 at Battle 
Creek.” You get in the bus. Its wheels grind upon the loose gravel. 
At the top of the hill you take a last look at the cabins, at a lake 
incredibly blue, and the low hills beyond. The School for Executives 
is now a memory. It is on its way to reality, on its way back to the 
children for whom it was created. 


P.S.—The formal procedures of the School for Executives have been or- 
ganized and prepared for publication by Dr. Helen Davis of the staff of the 
Commission on Teacher Education. This will be published early in the fall. 
It will contain (1) the directory of the 82 presidents, the 5 secretaries, the 3 
staff members of state departments, the 24 consultants, and the 14 guests; 
(2) the text of the addresses; and (3) a summary of all discussions and reports. 


Copies will be available at cost from the Commission, 744 Jackson Place, 
Washington, D. C. 








MORAL ACCOUNTABILITY 


H. L. DONOVAN, 
President, University of Kentucky 


For a quarter of a century we have been most critical of our own 
social order. While enjoying the best standards of living any people 
have ever known, under one of the most tolerant governments that 
has ever existed, we have constantly harangued our people about 
the shortcomings of our public officials and the weaknesses of de- 
mocracy. Editors, journalists, columnists, historians, political scien- 
tists, college presidents, teachers, authors, business men and others 
have written and said so many things emphasizing our economic 
dislocation, political corruption and governmental failures that the 
youth growing up in schools, colleges and communities have been 
saturated and indoctrinated with our shortcomings and as a conse- 
quence many have come to the conclusion that democracy has made 
a “sorry mess” of things anyhow. 

While we have been lambasting our country, undermining its 
structure, creating doubt and suspicion in the minds of youth rela- 
tive to the worthwhileness of democracy as a form of government 
worth saving, the Germans, Italians, Russians and Japanese have 
exalted their political systems and developed a generation of youth 
with a fanatical devotion to their governments that causes them to 
give their lives for their idealogy with reckless abandon. 

If we should continue as a people in the press, schools, colleges and 
forums to malign democracy and overemphasize its failures I do 
not believe it can long endure the pressures it will assuredly meet 
from other forms of government. For a quarter of a century we 
have told a youth that he must be critical of everything, form his 
own judgments and refuse to be indoctrinated. And in his ex- 
uberance and youth, he has taken us at our word. As a result at 
the beginning of this war we had few faiths, no deep seated con- 
victions, and very little to which to anchor in times of disaster. 
It ought not be necessary to have to build up a faith in democracy 
after another nation has made war on us. We should already possess 
that faith. I am not calling for the fanaticism of the German or the 
Jap. But there is a middle ground—an intelligent understanding of 
democracy and an abiding faith in its intrinsic worth as a way of life. 

I would call on teachers, especially historians and political scien- 
tists, to help re-establish an old fashioned conviction that democracy 
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is the best form of government man has yet devised and that we 
as citizens of United States have accepted it unreservedly as our 
way of life. 

We should attempt to elect better officials and hold them in 
higher regard. Public officers deserve a higher respect than we 
have accorded them. The attitudes which we create in the minds 
of youth in our schools and thru the press regarding public officials 
are positively destructive in character. If public officers fail it 
is because we, the people, who have elected them have failed. More 
of our criticism should be self criticism than censure of elected 
officials. Let us beg for a milder form of criticism of public men 
and a more intelligent appraisal of their work. Many of our best 
citizens now refuse to run for public office because they feel the 
ingratitude of the people even when their duties are well performed. 
A more sympathetic regard for public officers will result in better 
men offering to serve in public capacities. 

Indoctrination is an ugly word. I do not like it. Education is a 
better term. Certainly, in a democracy youth must be educated in 
the virtues of a democracy. If our critics call this indoctrination 
then let them make the most of it. Youth must have some faiths. 

I am told by great mathematicians that our whole theory of 
mathematics is based on certain postulates which cannot be proved. 
If equals are added to equals, the sums are equals is a postulate 
that does not admit of proof but mathematicians accept it as a 
fundamental truth. It is accepted as an axiom. In other words it 
is taken on faith. Mathematicians can set up another set of postu- 
lates and develop an entirely different system of mathematics from 
the mathematics we know and accept. In a certain sense have 
we not indoctrinated every mathematician and scientist with our 
system of mathematical theory? 

Likewise, any form of government must be built upon certain 
assumptions. Democracy is no exception. Our founding fathers 
had certain faiths. They wrote a Constitution and shortly after 
its adoption they incorporated into that document the Bill of Rights 
that became the very foundation of our democracy. We accept 
the articles of the Bill of Rights as postulates, axioms, faiths. The 
youth of the land must be made conscious of these. They should 
become their faiths—convictions—gospel. This is necessary if de- 
mocracy is to survive. 

The right of free speech, the right of peaceful assembly, the right 
of freedom of the press, the privilege of worshiping God according 
to the dictates of one’s conscience, the right of trial by jury mean 
something. We can indoctrinate youth in these things without 
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injury to the character or mind of the individual. Indoctrinating 
young people in these cardinal principles of democracy leaves room 
for them to improve the quality of their free speech, and the 
tone of their free assemblies. Such a faith does not prohibit efforts 
to improve good taste in journalism or to promote a purer religion. 
Belief in the jury system is a challenge to elevate the quality of 
justice by securing better and more intelligent people to serve 
on juries. But the assumptions must be taken on faith. There 
must not be any half-hearted acceptance of the fundamental tenets 
of our form of government. The Bill of Rights is our declaration 
of faith. 

In taking this position I am traveling in good company. Among 
the many who accept this thesis is the distinguished Ralph Barton 
Perry, Professor of Philosophy in Harvard. I desire to close this 
brief statement of faith by quoting twice from his recent book, 
On All Fronts: 


“ |... If I were asked whether I thought the youth of America should be 
indoctrinated and not merely emancipated, I should answer, ‘Yes. If they 
are not indoctrinated, they can never be emancipated’.” 


“ |. . The youth of America are the salt of the earth, ‘but if the salt have 
lost his savour, wherewith shall it be salted?’ It is the responsibility of our 
teachers to keep democracy alive in their own hearts and minds. It is their 
responsibility to see to it that when the youth of America leave their class- 
rooms they are imbued with the moral and cultural sentiments of Western 
Christendom; that they are already tolerant, free in spirit, equalitarian, and 
humane; and that their love of democracy is already burning with an in- 
extinguishable flame. If our teachers can do this, supported by parental 
influences and by the multiple agencies which mold public opinion, then, 
and only then, can we hope that such a victory will earn the deep gratitude 
of posterity, and be recorded in history as a forward step in the progress 
of mankind.” 
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AN ANALYSIS OF THE RESPONSES OF WOMEN 
TEACHERS ON A PERSONALITY INVENTORY 


PAUL L. BOYNTON 
George Peabody College for Teachers 


The personality inventory which was used in this analysis was 
one which had been devised by the author and used by him and 
certain of his graduate students for some two or three years prior 
to the onset of the present investigation. The content is somewhat 
conventional for inventory blanks in the field of personality testing. 
There are 52 questions or items presented to the subject. The main 
point of divergence between this and other blanks is in the form 
which is provided for the respondent’s answers. The desirable, 
or adjusted response is always NO. The undesirable, or maladjusted 
response can be made under one of three headings. These are: Yes, 
slightly; or Yes, frequently or considerably; or Yes, extremely fre- 
quently or a great deal. 

The inventory was responded to by approximately fifteen hundred 
teachers, of whom 1022 were women. It is this latter group with 
which the present study is concerned. These teachers were located 
primarily in the Southern region, though about two hundred were 
summer school students at Peabody College, and consequently a 
few could have come from other states or sections of the country. 

In the main, responses were obtained in the following manner. 
The superintendent, principal, or some responsible teacher was written 
and asked if it would be possible to gain the cooperation of the 
teachers in the school in filling out the inventories. If the answer 
was favorable, the required number of blanks, together with ad- 
dressed and stamped envelopes, were sent to the superintendent or 
other agent in the school. The teachers, then, answered the ques- 
tions, and mailed them back directly to the investigator without 
anyone in the school system having an opportunity to know how 
the questions were answered. In all instances the respondents 
were told not to sign their names to their blanks. This general 
procedure seemed to be one that quite obviously would guarantee 
anonymity and elicit frankness from each person who took the 
inventory. Approximately 80 per cent of all blanks sent out were 
returned by teachers. Although this is not a perfect response, it 
would appear to be adequate to justify the analysis of those blanks 
which were returned. 


A certain amount of preliminary information was obtained in 
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addition to the responses on the inventory itself. In these pre- 
liminary data was information with respect to age, type of teaching 
done, as for example, teaching in the elementary or high school, the 
possession of a hobby, and the nature of the activity involved. From 
these facts certain problems were set up which will be investigated 
in the present study. 

An analysis of the results shows that, on the average, the most 
emotional or personally maladjusted group, in so far as the in- 
ventory employed was a valid measure of maladjustment, rather 
definitely was the 16 to 20 age group. This group gave a smaller 
per cent of adjusted answers to 79 per cent of the items than did 
the next poorest adjusted group, the 21 to 25 year old teachers. In 
fact, 49 per cent of the youngest teachers’ responses were indicative 
of maladjustment. Following this, the per cent of maladjusted 
responses for each five year age group up through the 41 to 50 
year age group was: 45, 43, 42, 37, and 33. 

When an item analysis is made on frequency differences in the 
responses of the two youngest groups, we find an especial differenti- 
ation on five of the items. The percentages indicated statistically 
significant differences in favor of the 21 to 25 group as opposed to 
the 16 to 20 group in each instance. 

When the 125 teachers 16 to 20 years of age are compared with 
the remaining 897 teachers we find that they make significantly 
fewer favorable response on 15 of the items. The youngest teachers 
more than the others are likely to feel lonely, to worry about the 
kind of life they are living, to find it difficult to reach a decision, 
to become angry easily, to be afraid of many things, to dream about 
conditions in which they would be happier than they actually are, 
to worry about life hereafter, to be happy sometimes and sad some- 
times without apparent reason, to feel miserable or grouchy at 
times, to feel bored a good deal of the time, to experience a feeling 
of smothering, to be easily discouraged, to believe that others think 
them to be queer or different, to think that other people find fault with 
them frequently, and to worry about problems of love, marriage, 
and sex. In contradistinction to this list of maladjustments, the 
youngest teachers were significantly superior to the remaining 
teachers on but two items, those of not having frequent 20 to 30 
minute crying spells, and of sleeping satisfactorily. 

If the youngest teachers were markedly more prone to make more 
maladjusted answers than the average on the inventory, the 40 
to 50 year old teachers were markedly prone to make more adjusted 
answers than the average. The 36 to 40 age group is next most 
likely to make an adjusted answer, and yet the 41 to 50 year old 
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teachers had a higher percentage frequency of adjusted answers 
than did the 36 to 40 group on 73 per cent of the items. When these 
83 oldest teachers were compared with the remaining 939 teachers 
it was found from an item analysis that there were 16 items with 
Statistically significant differences in percentage incidence of ad- 
justed responses. In every case the difference favored the older 
group. As a result, we might say that the older group is significantly 
less likely than the other teachers to find it difficult to reach a 
decision, to be frightened by many things, to dream about conditions 
in which they would be happier, to have the feeling that someone 
is spying on them, to have any special worry or fear, to be moody, 
to feel miserable or grouchy, to feel bored, to bite their fingernails, 
to be discouraged easily, to think that people find fault with them 
often, to worry over others opinions of them, to be disturbed by 
problems of love, marriage, and sex, to become irritated by their 
daily routine, and to feel self-conscious about how they look. 

It would seem that these data indicate that, on the average, teachers 
between the ages of 16 and 50 become more emotionally adjusted 
with increasing age. It is certainly true that the evidence pointing 
to the greater than average incidence of undesirable responses from 
the very young, and the less than average incidence of undesirable 
responses from the 41 to 50 year teachers is rather striking. One 
should not gain the impression, however, that there is a strong 
tendency for consistent changes in percentage frequencies on indi- 
vidual items as one goes from one age extreme to the other. In fact, 
there are only three items on which there is a progressively in- 
creasing incidence of desirable responses. There are four other 
items on which there is no inconsistency of occurrence but on which 
there is a frequency plateau which involves two or more age groups. 
If we combine these four with the other three we have only seven 
items which within themselves might be said to show the greatest 
positive association with chronological maturity. 


At this point it may be well for us, to leave the factor of age, 
for the time being, and consider the matter of emotionality of teachers 
with different types of educational duties. There were 511 elementary 
teachers, 142 high school teachers, and 44 principals or superintendents. 
Other occupational groups occurred too infrequently to justify a 
special analysis. When the first two of these groups were compared, 
it was found that there was a rather marked though statistically 
unreliable difference in total percentage incidence of desirable re- 
sponses favorable to the high school teacher. An item analysis 
revealed significant differences in percentage frequencies of responses 
on 20 different items. In each instance the difference favored the 
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high school teachers. The women administrators, as a group, stood 
between the high school teachers and elementary school teachers 
in their emotionality. There were only five items, however, on 
which there was a statistically significant difference between the 
high school teachers and the administrators. In the instance of each 
item the difference favored the high school group. Although the 
administrators, as a group, gave somewhat more favorable responses 
than the elementary teachers, there were no statistically significant 
differences on individual items. 


When attention is turned to the relationship between hobby par- 
ticipation and teacher adjustment, probably the first problem seems 
to concern the total groups with and without hobbies. Rather 
strikingly, there does not appear to be any significant difference in 
the per cent of desirable responses made by these two groups. In 
fact, 52 per cent of the no hobby group’s responses and only 54 per 
cent of the hobby group’s responses were favorable. When attention 
is shifted to differences on individual items, there are five points of 
significant difference. These points of major distinction are as follows: 


1. Do you ever feel lonely or feel that no one cares for you? 

30. Are you easily discouraged—prone to quit things before they are 
finished if difficulty arises? 

34. Do you find it difficult to spend two or three hours a week in 
actual play or pleasurable relaxation? 

44. Do you get stage-fright, or have trouble talking to strangers at 
public gatherings? 

49. Do you get irritated or worried by your daily routine? 


In an analysis of the association between personality adjustment, 
as here measured, and participation in certain specific hobbies, it 
seems rather interesting to note that reading, as practiced by these 
groups, appears to have fewer positive relationships with adjust- 
ment than any other major hobby. Thus, the reading hobby group 
is significantly more maladjusted than the other women teachers 
on four items. These distinctions indicate that teachers with a 
reading hobby more than other teachers are prone to worry about 
the kinds of lives they are living, to become frightened by many 
things, to worry about the sins of other people, and to worry about 
life hereafter. The only significant difference favorable to the reading 
hobby group is in the matter of more satisfactory sleeping habits. 
The reading hobby group has a smaller percentage of adjusted re- 
sponses than the other teachers on 77 per cent of the items, and is 


superior on but 19 per cent of the items. The critical ratio of this. 


difference is 10.75, and certainly would indicate that the greater 
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indication of maladjustment on the part of the reading hobby group 
is hardly a matter of chance. 

Other than reading, the hobbies that occur most frequently among 
these teachers are participation in active games, collecting, sewing 
and fancy work, gardening, and making things. Those who have 
active games as a hobby were significantly superior to the remaining 
teachers on three items and inferior on one. In turn, they were 
superior to the no hobby group on three items and inferior on two. 
In general, though, this group was neither particularly more adjusted 
or maladjusted than the other teachers. 

The collecting hobby group, on the other hand, made significantly 
fewer maladjusted responses than the other teachers on five items, 
and significantly fewer maladjusted responses than the no hobby 
group on four items. In neither comparison was there any significant 
inferiority on the part of the collecting group. In both instances 
there was a cumulative effect which was statistically significant and 
distinctly favorable to the collecting hobby group. 


Teachers with a gardening hobby also appear to be somewhat less 
maladjusted either than all other teachers involved or than teachers 
without a hobby. With respect to these comparisons, the gardening 
group was significantly superior to other teachers on six items, and 
was better adjusted in some degree on 83 per cent of the items. In 
turn, these gardeners were significantly inferior on no items, and 
were maladjusted to some extent on but 13 per cent of the items. 
The critical ratio for the obtained percentage difference was 14.90, 
which is quite unequivocal in pointing to the cumulative superiority 
of the gardening hobby group. With respect to the no hobby group, 
the gardening group was significantly superior on four items and 
inferior on no items. Cumulatively, the gardening group was su- 
perior on 83 per cent of the items, and again a high critical ratio, 15.10, 
for the percentage difference in superiority, indicates that the su- 
periority of the gardening group is hardly a chance factor. 

Although there is a statistically significant cumulative superiority 
evinced by teachers with a sewing hobby when compared either 
with the total group of other teachers or with the no hobby group, 
as evinced by critical ratios of percentage differences of 9.12 and 6.23, 
there is no great evidence of item superiority or inferiority. The 
teachers who have as a hobby that of making things evince even 
less difference from the remaining teachers or from the no hobby 
group. 


When the results are looked at in retrospect, certain conclusions 
appear relevant and in order. These are: 
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1. Age apparently can be said to be associated positively to a 
slight extent at least with emotionality or personality adjustment, 
as measured in this investigation. The two most significant aspects 
of this association appear to involve the youngest and oldest teachers 
studied. Thus, the very young teachers, those 16 to 20 years of age, 
rather distinctly appear to have more personality or emotionality 
problems, whereas the oldest teachers, those 41 to 50 years of age, 
appear to have adjusted their personality problems most adequately. 


2. Elementary teachers, as a group, appear to have more distinct 
problems of adjustment than high school teachers. In fact, the high 
school teachers not only are strikingly better adjusted, as a group, 
than are the elementary teachers, but also rather markedly superior 
to the women administrators. 

3. Hobbies, as such, hardly appear to be extensively associated 
with adjustment, even though there is some evidence that the hobby 
group, taken as a whole, is slightly superior to the no hobby 
group. The most pronounced associations between hobby participa- 
tions and personality adjustment appear when specific hobbies are 
concerned. This analysis shows that hobbies most frequently as- 
sociated with personality adjustment are gardening, and collecting, 
and the hobby, among those most often associated with personality 
maladjustment, is reading. 

4. It is not possible from these data to say that age, or teaching 
assignment, or hobby participation has a direct causal relationship 
to personality adjustments, as here measured. Though causal rela- 
tionships are suggested, and, in fact, seem plausible in instances, the 
fact remains that these data cannot be said to have established any 
such relationships. An example of the precariousness of generaliza- 
tions of this type might be taken from the data with respect to the 
reading hobby. Thus, it is very logical to conclude that teachers who 
choose reading as a hobby too frequently only add to their vocational, 
non-recreational, and consequently emotional burdens by reading 
types of material which are supposed to have professional or at 
least general educational value. On the other hand, it probably is 
logical to conclude that the teacher who is somewhat more maladjusted 
than others is likely to select reading as a hobby because it can be 
carried out in isolation and with fewer opportunities for inter-person 
conflicts than is the case with many of the hobbies. Though this point 
of view may be refuted in part by the data on the collecting and 
gardening groups, it cannot be said to be eliminated. So we would 
suggest that where relationships have been found one should be very 
cautious in making causal interpretations of the data. 
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A PIONEER TEACHER EDUCATOR AND THE 
TEACHING LABORATORY 


DONALD MICHELSON 
Peabody College 


Teacher education methods and practices of a century ago have been 
called archaic, grotesque. This might be generally true. But it is 
specifically true that the theories and practices of certain teacher edu- 
cators of a hundred years back are as sound and practical today as they 
were in the days of old Cyrus Peirce. The names of two progressive 
nineteenth century educators stand out: David Perkins Page, and his 
protege, William Franklin Phelps. To the latter, however, goes the 
credit for grasping the theories and ideology of his predecessor, mold- 
ing them with his own intellect and experiences, and placing them into 
a dynamic, workable program of action. 

William Franklin Phelps was truly a pioneer teacher educator. As 
early as 1845, he conceived of teaching as a profession—not an avoca- 
tion—and understood the need for laboratory training to precede pro- 
fessional practice. 


He was born in Auburn, New York, in 1822, in an area which still 
bore every trace of the frontier. He received his early education in 
the district school system, a clumsy, primitive institution, which de- 
spite its lack of organization and adequate equipment, somehow pro- 
duced scholars and leaders. It was the meager education facilities from 
which he suffered in his own district school that first awakened in him 
a desire to “do something” about public education. 


In December, 1844, after a brief period of teaching in the district 
schools, young Phelps was chosen as one of two teachers in Cayuga 
County to enter the new Normal School at Albany, New York. There 
for the first time he learned something of the science of teacher educa- 
tion from an inspiring teacher. That teacher was David Perkins Page. 
Page’s untimely death robbed American education of one of its most 
fertile minds, but fortunately he had left behind an intellectual heir 
who inspired by his teacher’s philosophy and method, carried on the 
task of educating teachers for the state of New York. 


Early in 1845, Page organized a “practice” elementary school to pro- 
vide experimental teaching for the Normal School students. Actually, 
only one week of practice teaching was done by the prospective teach- 
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ers, scarcely enough to get their pedagogical feet wet. The system 
was a failure, and at this particular moment Page became ill. 

William Franklin Phelps, who had already been pointed out by his 
teacher as a student of promise, was given supervision of the new ex- 
periment in his teacher’s absence. He first extended the period of prac- 
tice to six weeks, and found the plan to be more successful. He later 
suggested to Page that a permanent supervisor be placed in charge of 
student teachers, and of the entire practice school. The successful 
management of this embryonic laboratory school was recommendation 
enough for William Franklin Phelps, and he was chosen permanent 
supervisor-in-charge. 

With the reins in his own hands, this twenty-three year-old labora- 
tory school supervisor of nearly a hundred years ago, began a program 
of active, realistic teacher education. The Normal School students 
were given courses in the theory and practice of teaching, and partici- 
pated in periods of observation of teaching methods of their own 
teachers. Then they practiced the teaching of lessons to each other 
and gave and accepted criticism. Finally they taught in each of the 
four grades of the practice school for a total of four to six weeks. Now 
Phelps was ready for them. He observed the practice teachers very 
carefully. He noted their successes and failures and tried to find the 
reasons for both. Some of them had strong academic training but 
seemed to lack the ability to teach. Others lacked sufficient knowledge 
of subject matter but possessed the ability to win the respect and affec- 
tion of the children. There were a few who knew much subject matter 
and could teach it as well. But there were still other practice teachers 
who made the outward impression of being potentially successful 
teachers, yet who were unsuccessful. Phelps tried to determine the 
reasons for these discrepancies. After long observation of their efforts 
the results were noted, the causes of success and failure ascertained, 
and then “general principles were deduced and classified.” From these 
principles Phelps was able to formulate some sort of technique to im- 
part to his pupil teachers in the form of lectures and discussions. 


And young Phelps was an exacting taskmaster. Compare the regu- 
lations listed below which were enforced upon practice teachers at 
Albany Normal in 1845, with the more carefree “observation and prac- 
tice” courses followed by modern students of education. He charged: 


I. That you be in the school room promptly 20 minutes before the hour of 
opening every day during your stay in school in readiness to attend to any 
duties that may be assigned to you. 


II. That you thoroughly prepare yourselves for the work while here; 
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examine every lesson before you meet your classes; and thus be enabled to 
conduct the exercises with animation and interest. 


III. That you take special pains to interest yourself in behalf of the 
school; that you study to promote its welfare, as if its prosperity and useful- 
ness depended entirely upon your own exertions. 


IV. That you be prepared during the period of service to present at least 
one “topic exercise” of not less than five minutes in length. 


V. That you be rigidly thorough in everything you teach, bearing in mind 
our motto, “not how much but how well.” 


VI. That your intercourse with the pupils be characterized by kindness and 
calmness, and at the same time by firmness and decision. 


VII. That you punctually attend every meeting appointed for the purpose 
of conferring on matters relative to the school. 


VIII. That while the general direction and government of the school is left 
with the permanent teacher, you consider yourself responsible for the deport- 
ment of pupils during class exercises, as well as for their scholarship and 
progress while under your charges... . 


IX. That all cases of disobedience or misconduct of any kind be promptly 
reported to the permanent teacher. 


X. That you keep in mind constantly the object for which the school was 
established; and that your own fitness for the duties of teacher’s responsible 
office, may, in a great measure, be determined by your course of proceeding 


while here.* 

Thus must go to William Franklin Phelps credit for creating one of 
the earliest and—for its time—most complete laboratory school in 
American teacher education history. 

When Phelps became principal of the State Normal School at Tren- 
ton, New Jersey, in 1855, he continued to give prominence to the theory 
and practice of teaching. He followed the plan devolved at Albany, 
but expanded it somewhat. He increased the period of practice teach- 
ing to six months, and even required that Trenton graduates give evi- 
dence of six months of successful teaching in the public school system 
before being granted a diploma. By the time he left Trenton in 1864, 
the model school was a thriving institution. 

William Franklin Phelps further spread the idea of the teaching 
laboratory when he went West to Winona, Minnesota, in 1864, to re- 
establish the State Normal School there. He expanded the depart- 
ment of the theory and practice of teaching. Not only did he offer the 
students the usual theory, observation, and practice experience, but 
he gave them as well the opportunity to teach classes of homeless and 
vagrant and disorderly children, and groups of young factory workers. 


*“Annual Report of the Executive Committee of the State Normal School to 
i a Ts District School Journal of the State of New York, IX, No. 1 
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Thus the teaching laboratory at Winona was real and varied. The 
graduating teacher had behind him rather than in front of him, a taste 
of realistic classroom experience. Later he tried to introduce his 
teacher education theories at Whitewater, Wisconsin, where he headed 
the Normal School for two stormy years. Threatened with dismissal 
by an unsympathetic and overbearing State Board of Regents, Phelps 
resigned in 1878. 

Even after he retired from administrative work in normal schools, 
Phelps continued to promote the teaching laboratory idea. As a super- 
intendent of schools at Winona, Minnesota, from 1879 to 1881; and from 
1883 to 1885, he cooperated with the Winona Normal to extend the 
practice teaching program to the city school system. Later, as a mem- 
ber of the Minnesota State Normal Board from 1897 to 1902, he con- 
sistently guarded and guided the teaching laboratory in the normal 
schools of Minnesota. 

Phelps was not content to confine his teacher education theories and 
practices to the four states in which he worked, New York, New Jer- 
sey, Minnesota, and Wisconsin. Through a fluid and eloquent pen he 
enlightened American educators and laymen alike in the professional 
and non-professional journals and periodicals of the nation. And in 
the annual sessions of the National Education Association and the 
American Normal School Association (parent of the American Asso- 
ciation of Teachers Colleges), he exerted much influence for the teach- 
ing laboratory. He often led warm debates in these meetings, and was 
always recognized as a leader. He was president of the N.E.A. in 
1876, vice-president several times, and headed the Normal School As- 
sociation no less than ten times. 

The influence of William Franklin Phelps was not restricted to the 
United States alone. He sent many of his students to South America, 
where they founded and directed Phelps-designed normal schools. 
Some of his writings were translated into Spanish for further knowl- 
edge of his theories, and prominent visiting educators from Europe took 
back with them some of the educational theories and practices of this 
American. 

Thus, if the teaching laboratory has become the keystone of the arch 
of the American teacher education structure, due credit must be given 
one of its earliest and most influential builders, William Franklin 
Phelps. 








WAR AND THE PHILOSOPHY OF PHYSICAL 
EDUCATION 


R. T. DeWITT 
Laboratory School, Louisiana State University 


War has been and still is, in a great measure, dependent upon strong, 
agile men. The development of these physically powerful men is a 
vital part of successful warfare. Just what form this development 
should take depends largely on the type of warfare practiced at any 
given time. The war in which we are engaged at the present time is 
different from past wars in that it demands, more than ever before, 
men who have better eyesight, who have better hearing, who have 
more mechanically inclined minds, who have more endurance, who 
have more stamina, who have more intelligence, and who have educa- 
tion in phases of warfare other than hand-to-hand fighting. 

From the time of Plato and Aristotle, when Greece was so influen- 
tial in world culture, down to the present time, physical fitness has 
been a prime factor in the winning of battles and in the winning of 
wars. The army most physically fit, the group of men who had the 
most skill, endurance, and stamina was the army most feared. 

The men of Sparta, in preparation for war, practiced those skills 
that were required in the different forms of hand-to-hand combat. 
The warrior had to know how to shoot the bow and arrow, how to run 
fast and change pace quickly, how to throw the spear, how to hurl 
stones, how to ward off the blows of an aggressive opponent, and, in 
addition, he had to be in such good physical condition that he would 
be able to continue vigorous action for many hours. 

During the age of chivalry the aim of physical education was highly 
utilitarian and individualistic. The training of the knight was directed 
toward excellence in the use of the lance and sword, both on horse- 
back and off, toward excellence in boxing, wrestling, and toward other 
activities of an individualistic nature. 

And so through the ages—physical fitness has been considered vitally 
important to warfare. Science has wrought many changes in modern 
life, and these changes have had an effect on the form war has taken. 
The single scientific discovery that had the greatest influence on meth- 
ods of warfare was the invention of gunpowder. Men found that by 
its use they could squeeze a trigger and achieve the same results that 
had taken so much physical skill and stamina to achieve before. 
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War became a business of specialization. Men were trained to sit at 
desks and by the use of range finders compute the distance of objec- 
tives and by the use of other means determine direction and speed of 
the wind and other things which might influence the projectiles. Other 
men were trained to set the guns at proper angles and still others were 
trained to load and fire the guns. There were men trained to operate 
tanks; there were men trained to do specific jobs for the efficient op- 
eration of submarines, and in addition, this latter group was condi- 
tioned to withstand variations in pressure caused by submerging. 
There were men trained to repair these instruments of death. 

All of these men were put through a general physical development 
program which included, in the main, calisthenics and marching but 
which also included as poor seconds as far as emphasis was concerned, 
boxing and wrestling and a few team games. This program developed 
the large muscles but did little to develop agility in the performance 
of fundamental skills so necessary in case of an offensive drive or a 
retreat to a better position. And so, what the specific aims of the 
physical education program were, the author fails to comprehend. 

The emphasis on calisthenics had such tremendous influence on the 
masses that for many years millions of people thought physical educa- 
tion meant nothing more than “taking exercise.” The thinkers in the 
field began to recognize the situation and aim the program toward ac- 
complishing those things most needed for a healthy, happy, and sane 
life for each American. 

During the era following World War I, science, never asleep, was 
striding rapidly forward. New inventions were causing a decrease in 
the number of laborers needed in industry. Assembly line methods 
plus specialization resulted in faster work and more products. Labor 
unions were fighting for shorter hours and more pay, and getting good 
results. At the same time national income was high; nearly every 
family owned and operated an automobile, and travel on the highway 
was extensive. Laborers who did routine work all day went out seek- 
ing informal enjoyable activity during their free hours. They re- 
sorted to hobbies from which they could get satisfaction in moderately 
strenuous physical activity. They engaged in photography, weaving, 
painting, archery, tennis, fishing, hunting, and hiking. These people 
were not so much interested in strength and endurance, as in good 
mental and physical health. 

Sensing this situation, many leaders in the field began to adopt addi- 
tional aims and objectives which would lead toward giving men and 
women attitudes toward and skills in these informal activities. Aims 
and objectives were changing to the extent that good mental health 
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was recognized as a product of worth-while and enjoyable activity, 
and, in addition, the social value of play was considered highly impor- 
tant. There was much emphasis on wholesome leisure time activity 
and recreation. 

The philosophy of physical education, as it stood during the years 
between 1930 and 1940, did not hold to the ideas that had formerly 
been the basis for the development of the powerful Atlas of a man 
who could lift 500 pounds without batting an eye or the man who could 
do the smoothest giant swing on the horizontal bar. Physical educa- 
tion aimed to turn out boys and girls skilled in many activities—boys 
and girls who could run, jump, and climb—boys and girls who could 
play fair games of badminton, tennis, volleyball, or shoot fairly ac- 
curate arrows, or give good accounts of themselves hunting or fishing. 
During that period aims and objectives of physical education were 


many but could probably be summed up briefly in the following short 
statement: 


Physical education has as its aim the attaining and maintaining, 
through activity, good health—good health mentally, physically, so- 
cially, and emotionally. 


At the time Great Britain declared war on Germany in September 
1939 it became apparent that the United States would soon join her. 
Preparations were made for defense. Futile efforts were made to keep 
us out of the actual conflict. From 1939 to 1941 this situation was 
realized by physical educators and, knowing that physical fitness was 
a requisite of a good army, made an attempt to put through Congress 
a bill providing facilities and personnel for an extensive program of 
physical education and recreation throughout the United States and 
its possessions. This piece of legislation which incidentally failed, was 
in line with the above mentioned aim. The program which was finally 
adopted was that sponsored by John B. Kelly, Coordinator of the 
Civilian Physical Fitness Program. At this writing it has been placed 
under the wing of Paul V. McNutt of the F.S.A. and, incidentally is 
getting severe, and, in many respects, unjust criticism from certain 
members of Congress. 

As of December 7th, 1941, the situation has changed. The bombing 
of Pearl Harbor caused reverberations in the mind and heart of every 
thinking citizen of these United States. It was the blast that brought 
home to most people the fact that we are now in an “all-out” war and 
should exert every effort toward total and complete victory. 

The men and women engaged in fostering physical education had 
been working for better leisure time activity, mental health, and other 
conditions relative to the full life of a prosperous peaceful people. The 
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aims and objectives as they had been developed were not sufficient. 
However, before considering changes that had to be made it is neces- 
sary to get an overview of the situation. 


The people of the United States, from the physical education stand- 
point, fall readily into three classes. 


1. Soldiers, Sailors, Marines, and others now in the armed forces. 
2. Civilians engaged in war industry either directly or indirectly. 
3. Civilians effected by the war only by the higher cost of living 


and/or the fact that they might have relatives who are members 
of the armed forces. 


Many of the persons in the first classification are, due to the mech- 
anization of war implements, of necessity skilled specialists. Let us 
take for example the airplane pilot who is probably the most skilled 
of all army men and who is one of the most vital cogs in a successful 
war machine. War requires that he have keen eyesight; extremely 
high neuro-muscular coordination; a sense of touch for the take-off, 
maneuvering, and landing of powerful and sensitive war planes; the 
ability to meet successfully, unexpected situations and to fly for hours 
with a minimum of fatigue. In case of accident in strange territory the 
pilot must be physically able to endure equally well exposure to ex- 
treme heat or extreme cold, in water or on land, and he must be able 
to defend himself against the enemy among which he may fall. 


The airplane pilot, however, happens to be only one of the many 
specialists vital to war success. There must be men trained to a fine 
point in the use of machine guns, rifles, pistols, trucks, tanks, jeeps, 
peeps, and other death dealing implements; other men must be trained 
to care for these tools of war. On the sea, too, are needed men who are 
highly skilled, particularly in phases of the operation of different types 
of ships and submarines. The vast majority of these men will never 
have to engage in hand-to-hand combat. They will need physical 
strength in varying degrees according to their specific job. The great- 
est need is activity,—activity which will tend to make stronger, better, 
and more enduring those muscles and coordinations employed in the 
specific assignment. 

In the second listed group, which comprises those people engaged in 
war industries, are found those men and women who are working 
eleven hours a day, seven days a week making every effort to keep 
supplies flowing to the men on the front lines. The work these men 
are doing requires extreme accuracy. These workers must be in con- 
dition to work those added hours at a maximum of efficiency. Strength, 
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both in the large and in the small muscles is needed. Eyesight must 
be good and nerves steady. 

The third group, the remainder of the civilian population, from which 
will come money and men with which to fight this war, is important 
in the light of this discussion. The morale of this group is of greater 
concern than that of any other. These are the people who are targets 
of propaganda; these are the people from whom young men and, yes, 
young women will be drawn to form a stronger and larger army. This 
third group has the job of defending itself and the homes of each of its 
individual members from incendiary and demolition bombs as well as 
from possible invasion. 

In a brief and meager way the situation has been summed up. In 
logical sequence there remain two items with which we should be con- 
cerned. Number one on the list is what is being done to help these 
three groups of persons to meet, to the best of their abilities, the rigors, 
trials, and tribulations of the jobs cut out for them. The second in- 
volves the ideas of the author concerning what should be done. 

Probably the most noticeable and drastic action has been taken by 
colleges and universities throughout the country in requiring every 
boy to take vigorous physical training activity. These institutions are 
requiring of the freshmen and sophomores a certain number of hours 
of muscle building and neuro-muscular activity per week. It is the 
opinion of the author that if two grade levels are to be picked for these 
activities the levels should be the junior and senior classes since the 
students of these grades will be the ones to see military service first. 
If expansion is to be made let it be down, not up. 

The type of activity used in these classes is based on the philosophy, 
basically sound and necessary, but inadequate in view of modern 
methods of warfare, that strength and physical condition plus a few 
neuro-muscular coordinations are paramount to success in the army. 

The boys who, in a comparatively short time will be facing the 
enemy, are not being checked for ability to see and hear well; they are 
not being checked to determine the sense of balance, touch, distance, 
and depth; they are not being checked for tendency toward sea and 
air sickness, ability to stand exposure to heat and cold, and for ability 
to swim; they are not being checked for aptitude in certain lines of 
endeavor. If these and many other checks were made, measures taken 
to remedy these defects, and an attempt made to classify these men 
according to their capabilities, more and better men would be available 
when needed. 

Little or nothing is being done below the college level to prepare 
boys and girls for an all-out war. This, in many respects, is the great- 
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est mistake that is being made. It must be realized that, though it is 
hoped not, it is entirely possible for this war to continue for five, ten, 
or maybe twenty years and that if we are to be prepared physically we 
must start as far back as pre-natally to build men and women who can 
best fit into the jobs required for the best war effort. 

The Army and Navy air corps are making great efforts to develop 
physically and mentally the men who come into their branches of the 
service but, in many respects, it is too late. Posture defects are set; 
lack of strenuous exercise has prevailed so long that it is too late to 
build men up to the condition they would have been in had they pre- 
viously engaged in a more thorough program. The air corps must now 
wreck and kill to learn whether a boy is capable of flying or not. It is 
too late to determine ahead of time sense of touch and other qualities 
so necessary to the good pilot. At least one good thing comes from the 
program other than the fact that the air corps blindly stumble on some 
crack pilots in the percentage that survive the rigorous training pro- 
gram—that the boy, if still alive when washed-out, is so saturated with 
the desire to stay in the air that he goes on to become a bombardier, 
navigator, or some other of the many members of a crew so necessary 
to the efficient operation of a large plane. 

It is not too late to remedy the situation. There is little that can be 
done for the soldier now in the army camp or on the firing line but we 
can at least plan for the future in preparing those who will be drawn 
into the conflict in the future. It is the sincere hope of the author that 
he has not painted a picture that has conveyed the idea that none of 
the men now engaged in the war are fit to fight. There are thousands 
of men fitted into their proper nook who are quite capable of doing an 
excellent job. However, an increasing number of men, under the same 
standards, should be found physically and mentally fit for military 
service in the future. 

From the viewpoint of the author a part of the philosophy of physical 
education from 1920 to 1940 was toward good health through the teach- 
ing of skills in games and sports which had carry-over value. This 
was done to create attitudes toward wholesome leisure time activity, 
thus keeping people mentally, physically, socially, and emotionally 
healthy. This philosophy is just as important now as it ever was, but 
it is not nearly enough. There is no longer any leisure time. Any 
time not devoted to essential war work should be spent in keeping 
physically fit. 
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HENCE, PROBLEM CHILDREN 


JOHN A. BROXSON 
General Extension Division, University of Florida 


The Commonwealth Teacher-Training Study by Charters and 
Waples, published in 1929, topped a wave of job analysis studies which 
had continued at a high pitch for several years. This study which 
listed the purported 1001 detailed activities constituting the classroom 
teacher’s work has greatly influenced both the academic and profes- 
sional content of teacher training courses. One wonders if it, along 
with other similar studies, is not the far-off background of the present 
wave of curriculum building. 

In spite of the wave of job analysis, there has not been a great deal 
of individual or personal analysis. In other words, we know better 
the requirements of the job to be done than we know the type of the 
individual to do the job. It is, therefore, a wholesome sign that some 
progress is being made in developing techniques for studying the per- 
son who proposes to do the job. Aside from the intelligence tests, the 
professional knowledge tests and the interest inventories, there are 
now available instruments which are used for the measurement of cer- 
tain personality traits that are considered basic to successful classroom 
teaching. The two which are probably the most widely used are The 
Personality Inventory by Bernreuter which measures six traits, and 
The Adjustment Inventory by Bell which measures four traits. The 
results of the Bell inventory are the ones reported in this paper. 

During the last nine years, the writer has been teaching classes in 
psychology in the field for the General Extension Division, University 
of Florida. One of the courses taught has been one entitled Personality 
Adjustment, which is a third year college course with a prerequisite 
of six semester hours in psychology. This means that those who took 
the course constituted a somewhat select group. 

During the progress of the course (usually when the discussion of 
the measurement of personality traits came up) the writer remarked 
that there were certain widely used measures of personality traits and 
if the students desired to take the tests, they might have the oppor- 
tunity to do so and have the results of the test returned to each student 
in written form and in professional confidence. This assurance to- 
gether with the appeal of the writer to respond frankly to each test 
statement, if the student wished to secure the most accurate informa- 
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tion concerning herself, would warrant the belief that the results are 
trustworthy. That a sincere and frank response was given is further 
evidenced if the reader will observe that the results of the scores sig- 
nify considerable unfavorable adjustment. 

When the writer returned the results, the students were asked to 
consider their significance for a week, to discuss them with relatives 
and with their serious minded friends, and if the conclusion reached 
was that the results did not portray accurately the situation to report 
such conclusion, in confidence, to the writer. No one reported nega- 
tively. 

The fifty-one teachers whose scores are represented here were 
teaching in schools ranging in size from from the one room rural 
school to the large city system. All are women. All are classroom 
teachers in the usual meaning of the word. 

The manual accompanying the Bell Adjustment Inventory gives 
clarifying explanations of the meaning of each of the four traits meas- 
ured, as well as descriptive terms indicating the significance of the size 
of the score. Results from each of the four traits measured will be 
presented separately. The nature of the content of each part of the 
inventory is indicated by a few illustrative phrases taken at random. 
The size, hence the significance of the score, is determined by whether 
the individual answered “Yes,” “No,” “Don’t know.” 

Home Adjustment. Individuals scoring high tend to be unsatisfac- 
torily adjusted to their home surroundings. Low scores indicate satis- 
factory home adjustment. Illustrative content: frequent family quar- 
rels; parents very easily irritated; frequent disagreement with parents; 
frequently quarreled with brothers and sisters; conflicting moods of 
love and hate for members of family; supplied with common necessi- 
ties of life; parents permanently separated; feels parents disappointed 
in you; parents criticised you unjustly; lack of money made home un- 
happy; parents frequently found fault with your conduct. The re- 
sponse of the fifty-one teachers is given in Table I, following. 


TABLE I 


Distribution with Reference to Number and Percent of Fifty-one 
Teachers with Respect to Status of Home Adjustment. 
Number Per Cent 


Excellent 1 2.0 
Good 11 21.6 
Average 14 27.4 
Unsatisfactory ee | | 21.6 
Very Unsatisfactory 14 27.4 

Totals 51 100.0 


Table I above shows that only 2% of the fifty-one teachers have 
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been or are excellently adjusted to their home surroundings. This 
contrasts sharply with the 27.4% who have been or are very unsatis- 
factorily adjusted. If arranged into a three-point distribution, it will 
be seen that 23.6% of the teachers have scores above the average and 
49% have scores below the average. The three additional personality 
traits to be discussed later may, certainly to a large extent, have been 
outcomes of operative factors within the profession. However, the 
present status of adjustment to home environment most probably was 
a part of the teachers’ behavior system when she entered classroom 
work. 

Health Adjustment: Certainly health is a very important and neces- 
sary factor in the successful work of any classroom teacher. This 
trait may be basic to wholesome adjustment with reference to the pre- 
ceding factor of home adjustment as well as the two traits of social 
and emotional adjustment to be discussed later. High scores indicate 
unsatisfactory health adjustment; low scores, satisfactory adjustment. 
Illustrative content: Takes colds easily; has many colds; vomiting, 
diarrhea, nausea; many headaches; difficulty in getting to sleep; feels 
very tired toward the end of the day; loss of weight; has been seriously 
injured; surgical operation; subject to attacks of flu; considerable ill- 
ness during last ten years; catarrhal discharge; spells of dizziness; 
feels fatigued when arise in morning; subject to fever or asthma; feels 
tired most of the time; attacks of indigestion; subject to tonsilitis or 
laryngitis; constipation; ill most of the time during childhood; troubled 
with heart, lungs or kidneys. The results of the response to the in- 
ventory concerning health adjustment are given in Table II below. 


TABLE II 


Distribution with Reference to Number and Percent of Fifty-one 
Teachers with Respect to Status of Health Adjustment. 


Number Per Cent 


Excellent a ” re Ae 0 
Good 8 15.7 
Average 18 35.3 
Unsatisfactory .. <s Shen 31.4 
Very Unsatisfactory 9 17.6 

| ee ae. 51 100.0 


It will be seen from Table II above that no teacher in this group has 
excellent health adjustment. However, 15.7% have good adjustment. 
Again, if we arrange the distribution into three points, it will be seen 
that 15.7% of the 51 teachers range above the average in health adjust- 
ment, 35.3% (approximately one-third) have merely an average ad- 
justment while 49.0% have scores that signify either unsatisfactory or 
very unsatisfactory adjustment. 
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Social Adjustment. When it is borne in mind that human relation- 
ships play a considerable part in the classroom teacher’s work, we will 
realize how important are wholesome social adjustments. Individuals 
scoring high tend to be submissive and retiring in their social contacts. 
Individuals with low scores are aggressive in social contacts. Illustra- 
tive content: Keeps in background at social occasions; troubled with 
shyness; easily moved to tears; experienced in making plans and di- 
recting actions of others; easy to make contacts with the opposite sex; 
makes friends easily; enjoys social dancing; sometimes a leader at a 
social affair; enjoys social gatherings; often takes the lead to enliven a 
party; easy to ask for help. The tabulation and distribution of re- 
sponses of fifty-one teachers with reference to this trait of social ad- 
justment is seen in Table III, below. 


TABLE III 


Distribution with Reference to Number and Percent of Fifty-one 
Teachers with Respect to Status of Social Adjustment. 


Number Per Cent 


Excellent 3 5.9 
Good 9 17.6 
Average a 5 oa 47.0 
Unsatisfactory Seats iso ae 19.0 
Very Unsatisfactory ................ 5 9.8 

ND eM Ny a5 Sin wen. wip erase 51 99.9 


Table III, above, shows that 5.9% of the fifty-one teachers have ex- 
cellent social adjustments and that 17.6% have good adjustments in 
this respect as contrasted with 9.8% with very unsatisfactory and 19.0% 
unsatisfactory. Combine the five point distribution into a three point 
distribution and it will be seen that 23.5% of the fifty-one teachers 
have scores above the average in adjustment, 47.0% have scores signi- 
fying average social adjustment, and 28.8% have scores of unsatisfac- 
tory-very unsatisfactory in significance. 


Emotional Adjustment. Individuals with high scores tend to be 
emotionally unstable. Persons with low scores tend to be emotionally 
stable. Illustrative content: gets angry easily; easily discouraged; 
often sorry for things done; often feels just miserable; self-conscious 
because of personal appearance; feelings easily hurt, blushes easily; 
worries over possible misfortune; often in state of excitement; criti- 
cism disturbs greatly; ups and downs in moods without any apparent 
cause; ideas run through head so that cannot sleep; often has spells of 
“blues.” Data concerning the status of persons in the scope of this 
study are found in Table IV below. 
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TABLE IV 
Distribution with Reference to Number and Percent of Fifty-one 
Teachers with Respect to Status of Emotional Adjustment. 


Number Per Cent 
Excellent 


PA Nee th nh Sat eee eae 2 3.9 
Neca Ere aretha & aos eter oes 13 25.5 
NR er CoS bya ia calain  dp aes mee 35.3 
i 9 17.6 
Very Unsatisfactory ................. 9 17.6 

RIN te cetera he 8 ae oa 51 99.9 


Table IV, above, shows that 3.9% of the fifty-one teachers have ex- 
cellent adjustments emotionally as against 17.6% whose emotional 
life is very unsatisfactorily adjusted. Arrange into three intervals 
instead of five, and it will be seen that 29.4% have excellent-good ad- 
justment, 35.3% have average and 35.2% have unsatisfactory-very un- 
satisfactory adjustments. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


Numerous books have been written on problem children. Many 
clinics have been established for their study. The data in this report 
would indicate that these children do not have a monopoly on problem 
behavior. It would appear that there are problem teachers,—prob- 
ably even problem principals, superintendents, and board members. 
In terms of percentages, 35.2% of these 51 teachers were emotionally 
maladjusted to a definite or serious degree; 28.8% were socially mal- 
adjusted; 49.0% were maladjusted with reference to personal health 
and 49.0% were maladjusted with reference to home life and 
relationships. Probably there were selective and causative factors. 
To establish that fact, however, would be the work of intensive and 
extensive investigation. “We know more about the job to be done 
than we do about the person to do the job.” As human beings, teach- 
ers desire above everything else a sense of economic and emotional 
security. Any factor which operates against such a feeling tends to 
cause a maladjusted teacher who, in turn, passes on her maladjustment 
to classrooms just as teachers pass along functional speech defects and 
handiness. To the extent that teacher-training institutions are work- 
ing in terms of the chamber of commerce attitude of “bigger and 
better” instead of the “Annapolis and West Point” attitude of wise 
selection and intensive training, they are indirectly contributing to 
the increasing number of problem children in the classrooms. So long 
as we have problem teachers and problem parents we shall have prob- 


lem children. Adults visit their maladjustments upon children with 
whom they are associated. 











MY TOWN 
OSWALD WILLOUGHBY 


This was not written for publication. The editor happened to see it. 

He is particularly sensitive to writing of this quality when produced by 

a college freshman. The last paragraph is specially recommended. 

—The Editor. 

A soft, gray mist crept up on the little town, and being already 
drowsy it curled up like a big bear and dropped off to sleep, though 
it was not yet six o’clock. A narrow, muddy river crawled around 
the foot of a near-by hill, arched in a half-moon toward the south, 
and continued on its way, silently, lest it should disturb the peaceful 
slumber of the little town. Green River, the townspeople called 
it. A small river, a deep river, slow and muddy—a lazy river, 
indeed. 

But sometimes it flares up almost instantly (as only small streams 
can) and sweeps out over the low fields, destroying many acres 
of rich hay or fields of tall corn ready for harvest. Then it subsides 
and crawls quickly back into its deep bed, as if resolving never to 
misbehave again. 

Several low, rolling hills looked disapprovingly down on this 
mischievous river, then turned and smiled at the little town which 
they almost surrounded. They served as its guardians, challenging 
those who sought to enter without an invitation, fighting and de- 
stroying that which threatened to molest the peace of the townsfolk. 

Perhaps it was the hostility of these little hills that had kept away 
the noise and smoke of the freight engines, and the stream of hobos 
that accompany every railroad in America. Yes, for this or some 
other reason no railway was ever laid near the little town. This 
just wasn’t the place for a railroad. All those whistles and bells, 
all that smoke and soot in this town? The hills frowned; no railroad 
ever came. 

Even the main roads and highways had avoided the little town, 
or so it seems. For only one highway passed through it. Several 
people drove along this road every day, coming from somewhere, 
going somewhere else, hardly noticing the town or the quaint old 
houses along its streets. Secluded. Yes. But, why worry? The 
town was not worried; it seemed to like this position—very much. 

The bus slowed down to thirty miles per hour as we neared the 
outskirts of the town. Scattered two-room “shacks” lined both 
sides of the road, serving as homes for the negro population of the 
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little town. One house was snuggled in beside a huge billboard, 
seeking protection from the sharp wind which came during the gray- 
ness of winter. 

Farther along, the houses took on better form. Yellow houses, 
white houses (even some red brick houses) with green roofs and 
soft rolling lawns, dotted with chairs and swings, typical of the 
ease with which life was carried on in the little town. 

A sharp turn to the left, and two big neon lights flashed “Smitty’s 
Place.” This was where all the youngsters went to dance and skate 
or stopped after school to drink a coca-cola with a friend. 

Standing next, was Nitzschke’s General Store, a brick structure 
with a glass front across its entire width. Nitzschke was an Amer- 
ican notwithstanding his foreign name; and most of his friends just 
called him Karl, because it was “easier to say.” 

At last the bus came to a stop in front of a small hotel. Someone 
climbed into the bus and sat down up near the front. The big 
engine roared to life, and in a few minutes we had gone. And 
still there were pictures of the little town. Nothing specific to 
remember, but just something not to forget. 

Of course it is a small town. It has no industries to attract 
workers; it has no factories upon which to feed and grow. Why 
shouldn’t it be small? Why shouldn’t it be lazy and slow? Why 
shouldn’t it sleep and be happy? 

On Saturday nights the little town seems really to awaken and 
live. Bright lights blink in every window, and gay people laugh 
and dance. A miner from the near-by camp ventures in for a 
soft drink and to see how people smile and live up on top of the 
earth. From several miles out in the country, a farm boy comes 
in to see a wild West movie—‘Six-Gun Law.” ‘Yes, it is really 
awake and living. 

Each year the annual celebrations arouse the town anew. The 
Fox Hunt is one of the most popular events, attracting many 
newcomers every year. Men and women alike enjoy this pastime, 
sometimes hunting all through the night if the chase is a good one. 

The coming of the circus, too, is always anticipated with pleasure, 
and every year it is all new. The elephants are the same, and the 
same painted girl is at the roulette wheel. But it is new, just the 
same; and it affords recreation. 

Yes, friendly people, these villagers. They are never too busy to 
speak to a friend, and never too careless to extend a warm greeting 
to a stranger. 

At the same time, they are a bit inquisitive; and a newcomer 
always receives punctilious scrutiny before he is accepted as one 
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of them. Slow to accept, slow to accuse. Slow to speak, and slow 
to act. These are the people that composed the little town. 

The school has been improved in recent years. Three buildings 
now stand where one had served for a long time. Four or five new, 
yellow busses wait out in front to carry the children to and from 
their homes every day. Several new teachers have been added, and 
the enrollment has increased immensely. 

In the town are several churches also. There is the big brick 
church down on Main Street, if your suit is pressed and you 
have a new hat to wear. Or there is the little church out on the 
hill, but you would get your feet muddy walking back if it rained. 
And the negroes have a small church of their own down where 
two streets form a “V” on the West side of town. 

There are a million other towns all over America just like this 
town. At least they all look alike. They have similar churches 
and schools; they have the same organizations and clubs. But 
somehow they are not the same. To me the houses are different; 
the people don’t look alike or live in the same manner. To me, 
those other towns are far away. But this town is here. It is my 
town. 

“Population, 857.” Eight hundred and fifty-seven people live 
here, and I know them all. From the boy who delivers the evening 
paper to the banker and judge, none is a stranger to me nor I to 
him. I know them all, and they are my friends. This is my home 
town. 

















SOME LIGHT UPON ANTE-BELLUM ALABAMA 
SCHOOLS 


TULLYE BORDEN LINDSAY AND JAMES ARMOUR LINDSAY 
Mississippi State College 


Alabama schools are not what they used to be. In fact, from data 
obtained by the authors the public schools have made much progress 
since the “good old days” of 1850 and 1860. 

In order to obtain more information concerning the ante-bellum 
schools in Alabama, graduate students at the University of Alabama 
interviewed thirteen individuals who graciously volunteered to give 
their best recollections of the schools which they attended eighty 
and ninety years ago. Information was sought concerning the school 
building, the teacher, offerings, school term, school services, finances, 
and extra-curricular activities. Eleven of those making reports 
stated that they attended school during the 1860’s, while two attended 
during the 1850’s. . 

What kind of schools were these in ante-bellum days? Were some 
early beginnings of the current curriculum practices observed in 
these schools? Did the educational program of this time include 
extra-curricular activities to any marked degree? How were the 
ante-bellum schools financed? This study attempts to throw more 
light on such questions as revealed by a summary of the recollections 
of thirteen former students of the early schools of Alabama. 


THE ScHooL House AND GROUNDS 


The general impression of the ante-bellum schools was one of 
bareness of the school and paucity of the equipment. Eleven former 
pupils reported that they attended school in one-room schools and 
two reported that their schools were four-room structures. One of 
the latter could be classed as a city school as it was the first school 
in Montgomery, Alabama. 

Two-thirds of the pupils attended school houses which were built 
of logs and the remainder went to school in frame buildings. A 
majority of the schools had no ceilings and only two of the buildings 
were decorated, one being painted and the other whitewashed. The 
floors of the early school were constructed of puncheons or planks. 
Sawdust covered the floor in one of the one-room schools. 





*The United States Census Reports give data for the age, race, and sex of 
individuals attending school in 1850, 1860, and 1870. Microfilm copies of these 
reports are on file at the Library, University of Alabama, University, Alabama. 
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The equipment of the ante-bellum schools would have made the 
modern teacher cringe. Half of the students reported that they had 
blackboards made of wood, while only four said that the pupils 
had small slates. These slates were provided by the parents and 
not by the schools. Few schools possessed such items as clocks, 
globes, and pictures, while only two schools had the National flag. 
One man stated that they owned a National (Union) flag but the 
pupils did not like it. One school was unique in owning a piano. 
Other equipment which was listed included benches made of 
puncheons, teacher’s desk, stools, charts, long writing desks, and a 
bell. About fifty per cent of the schools had a platform or stage. 
In one school the platform was outside the building. Prominent 
among all equipment were the switches. 

The sanitary facilities were conspicuous by their absence. Half 
of the former pupils of the early schools reported that a well was 
used for drinking; and the other half used a spring. All had a 
common drinking dipper or gourd and in only one case were there 
individual drinking cups. The latter were provided by thoughtful 
parents. Two respondents stated that toilet facilities were provided 
which had been specially constructed and protected. The rest had 
none. 

THE ScHOOL TEACHER 


The men teachers outnumbered the women teachers, although it 
is possible to see that women teachers were becoming more popular 
in the larger schools. Of the ten male teachers reported, nine were 
in one-room schools. The other man, who was a superintendent in the 
Montgomery school, had three women teachers under his supervision. 
In another school four women teachers were employed. It is of 
interest to learn that the Superintendent of the Montgomery school 
was a “Yankee” and, according to reports, tyrannical. The southerners 
so disliked the idea of a northerner supervising the education of their 
children that this superintendent was finally run out of town by 
the Ku Klux Klan. 

One woman teacher obtained her position through a former slave 
of her father’s. On the school board there were three northerners, 
three southerners, and one negro. The southerners voted for her 
employment, the three northerners against her. The vote of her 
father’s slave gave her the position. 

The teachers of the ante-bellum schools had little higher educa- 
tion. Although all of the teachers had attended high school, only 
four of the pupils reported that teachers had been trained in uni- 
versities; six had training in academies. None had attended normal 
school. 
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Teaching was a local affair, with eighty-four per cent of the teachers 
living at home. Two of the teachers came from Georgia and one from 
South Carolina. Fifty per cent of the teachers supplemented their 
incomes by farming. One woman teacher did housework in addition 
to her regular teaching duties. 


CURRICULUM OR OFFERINGS OF SCHOOLS 


Students of the ante-bellum schools had little to do with the planning 
of the school work. They went on no educational trips and contributed 
nothing in carrying out the instructional program. Strange as it may 
seem the pupils included in this study brought nothing from home to 
aid the educational program. 

Spelling, arithmetic, reading, writing, geography, and grammar were 
mentioned by almost everyone as being part of the curriculum. Three 
former pupils mentioned that they used Davie’s “Arithmetic,” and two 
mentioned Webster’s “Blue Backed Speller.” Subjects that were in- 
cluded in very few schools were: United States history, Latin, geom- 
etry, history, and one said, “Webster’s Dictionary.” 

Punishment in the various schools had little originality. Eighty- 
eight per cent of those answering the various questions reported that 
the pupils were paddled and whipped. Other methods of punishment 
were: standing in the corner, staying in after school, staying in at play- 
time, putting on the dunce cap, and standing on the dunce block. A 
few teachers were more original and threw rulers at the children or 
hit them over the head with switches. One person reported that 
errant pupils had to sit on a rock and thump their heads. 

The children of the 1860’s had one advantage over the children of 
today. They had no report cards to take home to their parents. Only 
one said that any sort of report to the parent was made and that was 
in the form of a note. There were no systems of grading except in 
two schools, both of which used numbers. Promotion consisted of 
finishing one book and passing on to another. Spelling proficiency 
was determined by the length of time a pupil could stay at the head 
of the spelling row. 

The games that the children played were as many and as varied as 
those that children play today, but unlike modern schools only one- 
third of the teachers actually directed games. However, one-half of 
the teachers played with the children. Games that were most popular 
were: hide-and-seek, jump rope, marbles, cat ball, town ball, leap frog, 
and base. Others that were mentioned were: drop the hat, stealing 
sticks, blind-fold, fox and hounds, goosey gander, Molly Bright, guinea 
squat, foot racing, two hole, prison base, and ring pen. 
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ScHooL TERM 


There was neither uniform length of school term nor uniform time 
to begin or end the school year during ante-bellum times. The length 
of the school term ranged from three to ten months, with the average 
about six months. It is interesting to note that seventy per cent of the 
schools avoided the time when teacher or pupil might be needed in 
the fields, either at planting or harvest time. One school dismissed 
during cotton picking time and then resumed in the middle of Novem- 
ber. Seventy per cent of the schools started their school year in the 
late fall or winter, while thirty per cent began the school year in mid- 
dle or late summer. 

Holidays that were observed were: Christmas, Thanksgiving, and 
Fourth of July. Two pupils of these early schools reported that no 
holidays were observed. However, these schools were in session dur- 
ing the summer months when few important holidays occur. 


SPECIAL SERVICES 


The modern nutritionist would look with horror on the lunches that 
eighty-four per cent of the pupils of ante-bellum times carried to 
school in tin buckets. The typical lunch was described as consisting 
of biscuits, sorghum or syrup, meat, and baked sweet potatoes. Three 
former pupils mentioned that they sometimes had milk or buttermilk; 
only two had eggs, and two had fruit of some kind. None reported 
carrying sandwiches in his lunch. Other foods that were included in 
the lunches were: corn bread, bacon bread, cookies, molasses cake, 
fried ham, ginger cakes, and light bread. 

There were no provisions for a hot lunch or for a hot drink at the 
noon meal. The teacher ate with the children in sixteen per cent of 
the cases. 

Grandpa may have walked to school but from the replies to the 
question how far he walked it is seen that he did not tramp the boasted 
five miles. Distances covered in getting to school ranged from one- 
fourth to four miles, with the average about 1.6 miles. Evidently the 
family horse or mule was needed in the field, as all replies indicated 
that the pupils walked to school. 

The diseases that were most prevalent among the children are the 
same that keep children out of school today. Measles, mumps, and 
chicken pox were the most common. Hookworm, scarlet fever, bron- 
chitis, diarrhea, quinsy, and pneumonia were others that prevented at- 
tendance at school. There were two who mentioned smallpox, and 
two who mentioned typhoid fever. Only one reported colds as a cause 
of absence, while one report gave “slow fever” an important place. 
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There were no physical examinations but half of the students said 
that they were vaccinated for smallpox while in school. 


ScHOOL FINANCE 


Most of the schools were supported by payment of tuition and only 
one-fourth were supported by taxes. One school district was willing 
to support the school if six pupils were enrolled. One of the women 
interviewed said that she started school when she was four years old 
in order to make the sixth student. She reported that she learned the 
alphabet the first year in school. Fees of the schools varied. One 
school charged ten cents per day per pupil; another school charged 
$1.50 per month per pupil. 


EXTRA-CURRICULAR ACTIVITIES 


Extra-curricular activities as we have them today did not exist in 
the ante-bellum schools reported on in this study. There were five 
former pupils who stated that they had spelling matches; three had 
speeches; others mentioned that they had school concerts, drills in 
arithmetic, debates, “Friday afternoon programs,” exhibitions at the 
end of school, and a “big blow-off.” Four of the pupils in the ante- 
bellum schools reported that they had no extra-curricular activities. 

Judged by present standards, the ante-bellum schools of Alabama 
reported in this study left much to be desired. The school buildings 
were homely, rough-hewn affairs with scant furnishings and equip- 
ment. Few percursors of the current functional curriculum were re- 
vealed by the former pupils interrogated in this study. Further data 
indicate that many pupils of the 1850’s, 1860’s, and 1870’s were barred 
from school because of inability of parent to pay tuition charges. Cer- 
tainly, the father of a large family would have difficulty in paying 
one dollar and fifty cents tuition a month for each child of his enrolled 
in school. Finally, the importance of extra-curricular activities was 
not envisaged by the teachers of these early schools. However, despite 
these shortcomings and homespun conditions, there was planted in 
the schools of ante-bellum Alabama a seed of a strong public school 
system; a seed which in eighty years has developed a virile, stalwart, 
and dynamic program for serving Alabama and the South. 
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Arts 


Bality, ELIZABETH CHESLEY. Man is 
a- Viking Press, c1942. 334p. 
50. 


A highly interesting story of the great art 
of weaving, spinning, and dyeing. The guilds 
of the old countries and their effect upon 
the arts is shown most informatively in 
this production. This illustrative manual 
for the study of the art of textiles should 
prove invaluable to any person wishing to 
become thoroughly informed upon the sub- 
ject. 


Evans, Mary. How to make historic 
American costumes. A. S. Barnes, 
c1942. 178p. $3.00. 


An excellent reference book for all those 
costuming plays and pageants dealing with 
North American Indians and Colonial and 
Civil War periods. The illustrations are 
good; but of most value are the charts 
showing how these costumes may be cut 
from present day foundation patterns. The 
suggestions on inexpensive materials suit- 
able for the costumes are especially helpful. 


Harris, RUTH GREEN AND PICCOLI, 
GIROLAMO. Techniques of sculpture. 
Harper, 1942. 88p. $2.25. 

A good book for one interested in model- 
ing in clay, carving in stone and wood, and 
in making waste molds. The book is inter- 
estingly written, giving the fundamental 
techniques and design principles. It is writ- 
ten mainly for the beginner but all interest- 
ed in sculpture will enjoy it. 


HecuT, ANDREW B. AND BERKOWITZ, 
GeorcE J. Photography as a vocation. 
Science research associates, c1941. 48p. 
50c. (American job series #24). 

A compact statement of the development 
of photograpky and the vocational oppor- 
tunities in this field. The treatment is clear 


and specific. This booklet will be useful in 
high schools. 


Kronaqulist, Emit F. Art metalwork. 
McGraw-Hill, cl1942. 204p. $2.75. 


A good book for all interested in metal- 
work. Many suggestions are given with 
materials, equipment and procedures for 
each. Well drawn illustrations accompany 
each suggestion giving detailed directions. 
This book will find a useful place in many 
metal workshops both for technique and in- 
spiration. 


Powers, MARGARET. A book of little 
yh Manual arts press, c1942, 115p. 
2.50. 


A book of interest to parents and teach- 
ers, giving “things to do” for the young 
child. The forty avenues to fun are experi- 
ments with color and design, shapes, sound, 
and dramatics. Each activity is clearly de- 
scribed and gives the materials, methods 
and use with attractive illustrations. 


Tecton firm, architects. Planned air 
raid precautions. Chemical pub. co., 
1941. 138p. $3.50. 


Showing by many drawings and diagrams 
how the British have prepared effective 
protection from the bombs. 


‘WAKEFIELD, Luctna. 101 home fur- 
nishings and how to make them. 
Harper, 1942. 98p. $2.50. 

A book dealing with articles to be made 
for the home. Some few of these articles 
might be of use in the home but most of 
them would be useless and add little, if 
any, art value or usefulness to a present- 
day home. The book is rather reminiscent 
of “Household Hints” given in women’s 
magazines of the nineteenth century. 


Children’s Literature 


ADAMS, VIRGINIA AND ADAMS, ANSEL. 
Michael and Anne in the Yosemite 
valley. Studio pub. inc., c1941. 64p. 
$1.50. 

A satisfactory story for elementary grades 
written around outstandingly beautiful pho- 
tographs of children in the Yosemite valley. 
This book should add to the pleasure of 
visitors to this lovely park and should cause 
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young, as well as older, people to want to 
see Yosemite for themselves. 


Aesop’s fables, a new version writ- 
ten by Munro Leaf. Heritage press, 
c1941. 134p. $2.50. 


A beautiful edition, delightfully arranged 
and illustrated. It is substantial as well as 
— eminently suitable for a school li- 

rary. 


ALEXANDER, SHIRLEY. William, the 
whalehunter. Lothrop, Lee & Shepard, 
c1941. 184p. $2.00. 


A picturesque and salty tale of whale- 
hunting as practiced off Long Island in the 
1830's. William, with a tradition of whale- 
hunting in the family, looks forward eager- 
ly to the time when he can go with the 
Indians on the expedition. Print good. For 
young peop/e from 10-15. 


‘ANDERSON, HELEN Foster. Enchanted 
valley; a story of Sweden. J. B. Lip- 
pincott, c1941. 244p. $2.00. 


Klas, a Swedish peasant lad, and Anna 
Marie, a little Swedish girl from America, 
are the hero and heroine of this tale of 
Swedish life. Their story is an absorbing 
one through which is portrayed the Swedish 
love of the soil, the gulf between peasants 
and gentry, national celebration of feast 
day and holiday, the stark reality of earning 
a living, the artistic temperament so preva- 
lent among these people. Any child whose 
interest has been aroused in foreign folk 
will enjoy this story. 


ASPINWALL, MARGUERITE. The desert 
$00 Greystone press, c1941. 280p. 
2.00. 


Enough mystery and suspense to interest 
the teen age boy or girl who may have 
been reading less desirable material. Was 
published serially in the American girl. 


BANKART, REG. Bolivar. Smith & 
Durrel, 1941. unp. $1.00. 


Sepia illustrations and type on light tan 
paper make this an attractive book but a 
little hard to read. Bolivar had such a long 
tail that the other monkeys made fun of 
him. One day he used his head as well as 
his tail and that is what makes this a 
clever tale. For grades 1-3 


BarucH, DoroTHY; MONTGOMERY, 
ELIZABETH, AND GRAY, WILLIAM S. 
Good times with our friends. Scott, 
Foresman, c1941. 128p. 64c. (Cur- 
riculum foundation series). 

Good times with our friends like the other 
books in this series, is excellent. The stories 
are within the experience of six and seven 
year old children and the vocabulary load 
is light. The illustrations are charming and 


add much in holding the interest of chil- 
dren. 


BECKER, CHARLOTTE AND OTHERS. 
Stories for fun. Charles Scribner’s, 
c1941. unp. $1.75. 

This collection of five stories is for the 
pre-school and primary level. Authors in- 
clude Alice Dalgliesh, Marjorie Flack, Mabel 


G. La Rue, and Charlotte Becker. One 
story has a plot originated by children in 
the second grade. The stories are especially 
good for reading aloud. Numerous illus- 
ee add to the attractiveness of the 
ook. 


BEBE, CATHERINE. The children’s 
Saint Francis. St. Anthony guild press, 
c1941. 105p. pa. 50c. 


A story to be used in parochial schools. 
It has the approval of the Church and is 
more doctrinal than biographical. Is at- 
tractive in format but would have to be 
bound if used in a library as it is in paper 
cover. For grades 2-4. 


BISHOP, CLAIRE HUCHET AND WIESE, 


Kurt. The ferryman. Coward-Mc- 
Cann, c1941. unp. $1.50. 


The author and illustrator of The five 
Chinese brothers do another delightful story 
based on a Celtic folktale. The ferryman 
who took people from the Mainland to the 
Island and back again once had the devil 
as a passenger. The devil gave him a bag 
of gold on condition that at the end of a 
year the ferryman would pay for it with 
his life. Year after year the ferryman out- 
wits the devil but how to be rid of him 
forever is his big problem. Children in 
grades 1-3 will love it. 


BowMAN, JAMES CLoyp. Winabojo, 
master of life. Albert Whitman, 1941. 
296p. $2.50. 


The glory of the great Iroquois tribes is 
represented in Winabojo, who taught his 
people the advantages of peace and agri- 
cultural life. 


BROWN, MARGARET WISE. Bumble 
bugs and "elephants. Rev. ed. Wm. R. 
Scott, 1941. unp. $1.00. 


A pasteboard book on spiral binding for 
pre-school children. Each page has a big 
and little animal with two lines of large 
print and sometimes it is a double page 
spread with the big and little on it, e.g. 
“a little tiny horse and a great big horse.” 
Pre-school children can “read” it after 
hearing it once. 


Brown, MARGARET WISE. The sea- 
shore noisy book. Wm. R. Scott, 
c1941. unp. $1.00. 


This amusing picture story tells of Muffin, 
a little dog with sharp ears, who goes for a 
ride in a sailboat and is fascinated by the 
sights and sounds of the sea. For the very 
young. 


BucHanan, Guapys. The five little 
kids. Rand McNally, c1941. unp. 50c. 


The amusing illustrations have lots of ac- 
tion which will make this story for lower 
elementary grades well liked. The book can 
be used as a supplementary reader. 


CARTER, PHYLLIS ANN. Spin, weave 
and wear. Robert McBride, c1941. 
135p. $1.75. 


The story of wool, cotton, linen, rayon 
and silk and how they are made into cloth 
is told for upper elementary grades. It will 
be useful for work in social studies and 
also for free reading periods. 
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COoATSWORTH, ELIZABETH. You shall 
have a carriage. Macmillan, 1941. 
138p. $2.00. 


The story of the experiences of a southern 
lad and his widowed mother on a planta- 
tion known for the bad luck it had brought 
to former owners. Floods, cotton, the val- 
iant struggles of the boy, all help make a 
good story for children of elementary and 
junior high school age. 


CocHRAN, HAMILTON. Buccaneer 
Islands. Thomas Nelson, 1941. 249p. 
1.75. 


A thrilling adventure story of Jack and 
Jane Conover in the Virgin Islands. Chil- 
dren will love the excitement of the hurri- 
cane and the mystery surrounding the mur- 
der of a native. 


Cournos, JoHN. A boy named John. 
Charles Scribner, 1941. 117p. $1.75. 


Ivan Gregorievitch Grimsky becomes John 
Grimm in this story of a Russian boy who 
comes to the United States and finally finds 
his place in American life. Written with 
sincerity and simplicity, the story, in real- 
ity is that of the author’s own childhood. 
Will appeal to both boys and girls from 
nine to twelve. 


Darsy, ADA CLAIRE. 
Dixie Land!” 
339p. $2.00. 


In addition to a very vivid account of the 
Civil War in Missouri, a borderland state, 
there is a plea for tolerance in this war- 
torn world today. One must believe that 
there are those who sincerely differ about 
what is best for our country, even as did 
the unionists and the rebels in 1861-65. But 
if all material things are destroyed, there 
remains integrity, conviction, loyalty, on 
which a new world can be built. The story 
is well told in a lively manner and will en- 
tertain the boy or girl in junior high school. 


Davis, Lavinta R. We all go to 
oo Charles Scribner, 1941. 156p. 
1.75. 


Little stories about school for children in 
the first three grades. On the title page is 
a picture of Jane being librarian for the 
third grade and any one can tell just how 
proud and happy she is. All the things that 
interest children at school come up in one 
or another of these delightful stories. 


ENRIGHT, ELIZABETH. The Saturdays. 
Farrar & Rinehart, c1941. 175p. $1.75. 


The experiences of the four Melendy 
youngsters—Mona, Rush, Randy, and Oliver 
—who decide to pool their resources so that 
one of them can have $1.60 each Saturday 
with which to do something in New York. 
Mona visits the beauty shop, Randy, the art 
gallery, Rush, the opera, and Oliver, the 
circus. Surprise after surprise awaits them 
at home as well as away. The story will 
appeal to boys and girls of 8 to 11 years. 
Delightful for reading aloud to a group. 


ERNEST, BrotHEerR. Eddie of Jack- 
son’s gang. St. Anthony guild press, 
1941. 245p. $1.00. 


Through a series of easy coincidences, 
Eddie, left in a Catholic orphanage from 


“Look away, 
Fred A. Stokes, c1941. 


[July 


which a gangster secures his release by 
means of forged documents, achieves a ca- 
reer on the concert stage, is adopted by a 
kind benefactor, restored to his mother who 
marries the benefactor and they all live 
happily ever after. A tract rather than a 
convincing story. Fluently written. Char- 
acterization almost entirely lacking. In- 
tended for 12-14 year olds. 


Fast, Howarp. Lord Baden-Powell 
of the Boy Scouts. Julian Messner, 
c1941. 214p. $2.50. 


Any Boy Scout and others, too, will be 
interested in reading the biography of the 
founder of the Boy Scout organization, be- 
ginning with his childhood in England, in- 
cluding his army career and the organizing 
of the Scouts. 


FLOHERTY, JOHN J. Youth and the 
$9.60 J. B. Lippincott, c1941. 237p. 


A book about boys, well adapted to the 
level of the boys that will read it. Especial- 
ly appealing to those who are seeking ad- 
venture at sea. It is an absorbing and beau- 
tifully illustrated account of the work the 
Maritime Commission is doing in training 
seamen for merchant ships. 


FOLDES, JOLANDA. Rudi finds a way, 
J. B. Lippincott, c1941. 15lp. $1.50. 


What would you do if you should sud- 
denly find yourself in a foreign country, 
traveling with a kindly, but impractical old 
uncle who had lost his pocketbook? Maybe 
you would do just as Rudi did, have lots 
of fun getting along without it. Certainly 
there could have been no more interesting 
experiences if the pocketbook had stayed 
in its accustomed place. In the end all 
turns out happily. 


FOLLETT, HELEN. House afire. Charles 
Scribner’s, 1941. 102p. $1.50. 


Customs, habits, and manners of early 
Dutch settlers in New Amsterdam are 
woven into this well-written story of the 
formation of their first fire department or 
the “bucket brigade” as Governor Stuyve- 
+ ae it. Recommended for children 

° 


Fox, FRANCES MARGARET. Legends 
of the Christ child. Sheed & Ward, 
1941. 80p. $1.25. 


Seventeen apocryphal legends of the birth 
and childhood of Jesus retold with beauty 
and simplicity. Especially suitable to be 
read aloud by grown-ups, though print and 
length of stories would make book man- 
ageable by 3rd and 4th graders. [Illustra- 
tions by Mildred Elgin will catch and hold 
attention. 


Gipson, KATHARINE. Nathaniel’s 
S300" Longmans, Green, 1941. 136p. 


Miss Gibson has added another good book 
to her growing list of good books for chil- 
dren. The question as to whether Nathan- 
iel really rode around with a witch that 
Christmas eve has never been determined 
for sure. If your hair is red you'll prob- 
ably be convinced that he did. If he didn’t, 
how could he have done the things he did 
that night? 
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GRAMATKY, Harpre. Loopy. G. P. 
Putnam’s, c1941. unp. $1.75. 

Loopy is an airplane and he has as fasci- 
nating a personality as did Little Toot, the 
steam engine. Their ambitions were differ- 
ent but each will be dear to the heart of 
the reader. There are colorful pictures and 
not very much type so it is just right for 
grades 1-3. 


Harris, LEILA AND Harris, KILROY. 
Sunny Australia. David McKay, c1941. 
39p. 50c. 


A picture book that will interest children 
and at the same time furnish them with 
valuable information concerning life and 
habitation in Australia. 


HENDERSON, LE GRAND. Glory horn. 
Robert McBride, c1941. 266p. $2.00. 


A picturesque story of the Civil War and 
the part played by a courageous boy in the 
fight against the Yankees. It may be used 
as a “stepping stone” book for boys from 
11 to 14 years of age. 


Hitt, Maspet Betsy. A day with 
he Fred A. Stokes, 1941. unp. 


Miss Hill is also the illustrator of her 
simple but delightful story of a little girl 
and a little dog in the country. The second 
grade children can read it for themselves 
and the third grade can read it to younger 
children. 


INGHAM, CLarRA CoGsWwELL, Howdy- 
do. Binfords & Mort, c1941. unp. 75c. 

Collection of nature verses on familiar 
subjects that have rhythm and some repe- 
tition. Amusing illustrations. Would please 
children in kindergarten and first grade, and 
second and third grade level for silent 
reading. P 


KEITHLEY, MAuDE Mattox. Packy 
climbs Pike’s Peak. Abingdon-Cokes- 
bury press, c1941. 110p. $1.50. 

A good addition to the nature story mate- 
rial for the elementary grades. The pack 
rat meets and talks to many of the other 
animals on his trip to Pike’s Peak. He al- 
most gets caught by a coyote. It is illus- 
trated by many photographs. Suitable for 
the elementary grades. 


LAVANTURE, PAULINE. So, Indian 
legend about the blue bonnet. Naylor 
co., 1941. unp. $1.00. 

More suitable for individual ownership 
than for library use. All capitals are not 
really easy for little children’s reading. 
Book is attractive paper over board bind- 
be Interesting Texas legend. For grades 


Lear, Munro. Fun book; the Munro 
Leaf big three: Manners can be fun; 
Grammar can be fun; Safety can be 
fun. Fred A. Stokes, c1941. 48p. $1.50. 

These nursery guides, so full of fun, help 
children speak better, behave better and 
take better care of themselves. The illus- 


trations are childlike and tell a story in 
themselves. 


Little Nemo in Slumberland. Rand 
MeNally, c1941. unp. 10c. 


Reminiscent of the comic strip are these 
figures and their activities show the influ- 
ence of the Oz books. 


MEADOR, STEPHEN W.. Blueberry 
Mountain. Harcourt, Brace, c1941. 
309p. $2.00. 


Two farm lads in the Pocono Mountains 
of Pennsylvania, while picking wild blue- 
berries for sale, decide to grow them com- 
mercially. Here is related their struggle in 
which they encounter thieves, floods, and 
outlaws. Out of it they gain success for 
themselves and their industry benefits all in 
their community. It has an attractive bind- 
ing and black and white illustrations. It 
will be of special interest to junior and 
senior high school boys and girls. 


NEILL, JoHN R. The scalawagons of 
Oz. Reilly and Lee, c1941. 309p. $1.50. 


Another Oz book which will have its fans 
without doubt. 


NELSON, RuopaA. High timber. Thos. 
Y. Crowell, c1941. 280p. $2.00. 


Adventurous life in a northeastern lum- 
ber camp is disrupted for two small boys 
by the announcement of the arrival of a 
lumberjacks’s nephew from Ireland, but 
worse still is the reaction when the nephew 
turns out to be a niece. 


O’Brien, Maurice N. Rory O’Mory. 
Longmans, Green, 1941. 38p. $1.50. 


A fiction fairy story of an Irish fox named 
Rory O’Mory who grew to be bigger than 
a man and who chased an English hunts- 
man and entirely changed fox hunting in 
England. 


OLIVER SIMEON AND HAatcH, ALDEN. 
Son of the smoky sea. Julian Messner, 
c1941. 2438p. $2.50. 


The biography of a half-Eskimo _ half- 
Norwegian boy who comes to the United 
States from his native Alaska to study 
medicine and finds a career in music. 


PENEFIELD, THomas. Guardians of 
America. Rand McNally, c1941. 64p. 
$1.00. 


Facts about our fighting men and ma- 
chines that every American of any age 
should know. Information about army and 
navy equipment in which boys and some 
girls will be vitally interested. 


Piper, WattTy,ed. Tales from story- 
“135 Platt & Munk co., cl1941. unp. 
1.25. 


Fifteen stories that are favorites with 
children are included in this collection. The 
format is attractive and the stories are in 
the main satisfactory but the “Pied Piper” 
should not be retold in prose. For lower 
elementary grades. 


Raymonp, Louise. The oldest story 
in the world. Little, Brown, 1941. 
unp. $1.50. 


Bible stories are coming into their own. 
This one retells the parts of the story of the 
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creation in such a way that little children 
will enjoy it and will want to read the 
longer story later. Miss Stern's colorful il- 
lustrations strike just the right note to give 
complete enjoyment to the young reader. 


RENICK, JAMES AND RENICK, MARION. 


Steady, a baseball story. Charles 
Scribner, cl1942. 137p. $1.50. 
“Steady"’ is the nickname of a baseball 


player in the story, who was particularly 
proud of his nickname. In addition to be- 
coming intensely interested in this story, 
young boys will learn much concerning how 
to play good baseball. The pictures illus- 
trate the story and show correct baseball 
form. This book is a welcome addition to 
sports books for younger boys. 


RICHARDSON, Myra REED. Sheep 
wagon family. Robert M. McBride, 
c1941. 217p. $2.00. 


The sheep and cattle wars of the early 
West furnish the background for this story 
of a family’s victorious struggle against the 
cattlemen. Cora Belle finally realizes her 
wildest hope when the family moves into a 
“real house.” Mrs. Richardson writes a vig- 
orous and fast-moving story. Girls from 
ten to thirteen will find this story written 
especially for them. 


RITTER, ELIZABETH. Parasols is for 
00. John C. Winston, c1941. 96p. 
2.00 


This is the story of how Genesis, Mag- 
nolia and Israella, three little negro girls, 
buy and pay for pretty blue, pink and yel- 
low parasols. Since “parasols is for ladies” 
they make every effort to be ladies even 
though it means no more muddin’. Charac- 
ter portrayal is good, clever illustrations by 
Ninon MacKnight are in black and white 
and colors. Would be a good story for 
reading aloud. Primary level. 


ROBINSON, GERTRUDE. We learn to 
write. W. A. Wilde, c1941. 42p. $1.00, 


A very brief story of the alphabet, pencil, 
paper, pen, ink and what the book calls 
“speed tools”: shorthand, typewriting, and 
printing. The book is really just an intro- 
duction to the subject for grades 3-7. 


RorkeE, Louise. Sugar shanty. Thos. 
Nelson, 1941. 314p. $2.00. 


The story revolves around the big thor- 
oughbred dog, Littlejohn, his master Jesse, 
and Hilary Barrington, the daughter of 
Jesse’s employer. From his arrival in the 
community, suspicion rests on Jesse. Hilary 
and Mr. Barrington maintain their faith in 
Jesse and befriend him in many ways. In 
the end the mystery is explained, but not 
until after many exciting and some rather 
distressing scenes have taken place. 


Rounps, GuLen. The blind colt. 
Holiday house, c1941. unp. $2.00. 

Glen Rounds shows as sympathetic an 
understanding of horses as Will James did 
in Smoky. He also illustrates his own book 
and like Will James has had no formal 
education for it. A most appealing story. 


Sapin, Epwin L. Pirate waters. 
J. B. Lippincott, c1941. 338p. $2.00. 
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The period is around 1834 and the place 
is the coast of Brazil. Mr. Sabin writes ex- 
citing stories and Lynd Ward's illustrations 
are right in the spirit of the stories. If any- 
thing, the stories are over stimulating for 
early teen age boys and girls, but then a 
pirate story wouldn’t be any good if not 
thrilling. 


SALTEN,  FELIx. Walt Disney’s 
Bambi. Simon & Schuster, c1941. 
unp. $1.00 


Walt Disney has succeeded in introducing 
Thumper, the rabbit and Flower, the skunk 
into the text of Bambi without detracting 
from the original story. It is the story of 
a deer from his birth until he reaches ma- 
turity. Four full page colored illustrations 
may be detached and framed. 


SEAMAN, AvuGusTA HuIELL. The 
missing half. Appleton-Century, 1941. 
245p. $2.00. 


A mystery story for junior high school 
age. A secret stair, a family portrait, and a 
family difference during revolutionary days, 
= combine to hold attention from first to 
ast. 


SHEPHARD, ESTHER. Paul Bunyan. 
Harcourt, Brace, 1941. 233p. $2.50. 

Rockwell Kent's illustrations for this new 
edition of the marvelous adventures of Paul 
Bunyan and Babe, his blue ox have just the 
right note of exaggeration. It will be easy 
to get readers from junior high school age 
up. It was one of the titles in the exhibit 
of “Books made for children, 1941.” 


SmitTH, Etta May. Salute the flag. 
A. Whitman, 1941. 30p. $1.00. 


Gives the history of the flag, tells how to 


display it, how to fold it when it is to be 
put away, when to display it and why we 
salute it. 


SmiTH, FREDRIKA SHUMWAY. The 
house in the tree. Falcon press, c1941. 
113p. $1.50. 


Frederika Shumway Smith has written 
seventy-two simple and charming verses 
about activities and interests of children. 
Children will delight in hunting elephants 
with “The Explorer,” or in dreaming leis- 
urely in “The Daisy Field.” 


SNELL, Roy J. Monkeyland. Reilly 
& Lee, c1941. 127p. $1.00. 


This is a Jacob Abbott formula in modern 
dress and illustrated by photographs from 
zoos and museums. A little boy and girl 
and an uncle visit places and see and talk 
about the monkeys found there. The pic- 
tures would be more effective if they looked 
as though they had been taken in the 
tropics. For grades 3-5. 


STIRLING, YATES, JR. Warriors of 
the sea. Row, Peterson, cl1942. 64p. 
58c. (Way of life series). 


Beginning with graduation from the 
United States Naval Academy, we live and 
move with two Ensigns through three busy 
years of a beginning sailor's life. Boys ten 
to twelve like it, both because of the illus- 
trations and the manner in which it is told. 
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STONE, Eucenia. Big wheels rolling. 
Caxton printers, 1942. 297p. $2.50. 

A family finds its way by wagon from the 
south to California in the gold rush days. 
A story for children about children and 
; aaa wagons, Indians and prairie 

res. 


Story parade; a collection of modern 
stories for boys and girls. John C 
Winston, c1941. 399p. $2.00. 


A varied and intriguing collection of 
stories peculiarly appropriate for the nine 
and ten year olds. The many black and 
white sketches supplement the text and add 
wr to the attractiveness of the 

ook. 


STRATTON, RANDALL E. AND WILSON. 
Howarp E. Juarez of Mexico. Amer- 
ican book co., c1942. 148p. 72c. 


An excellent short history of Mexico. 
This history gives the life of the different 
levels of society, the growth from a vassal 
state to an independent republic. The man 
who led the growth is made to live. It is 
written by an admirer. For ages 12-15. 


TAGGARD, ERNESTINE, ed. Here we 
$2.50 Robert McBride, c1941. 404p. 


Twenty stories reprinted from the Scho- 
lastic for junior and senior high school boys 
and girls. Stephen Vincent Benet, Jesse 
Stuart, Sinclair Lewis, William Saroyan and 
Ring Lardner are among the authors. It is 
always hard to find enough good short 
stories to meet the demand. 


TueEIss, LEwis E. Flying with the 
$00." W. A. Wilde, c1941. 303p. 
.00. 


A hastily written book in which young- 
sters again save the world—at least it is a 
“little child shall lead them’ type of book. 
Example of the writing “I should think you 
would like to plan somewhat of a flight.” 
Might be used in a ladder list with boys 
who had not become interested in reading. 


Tippett, JAMES S. I know some 
$1.00 animals. Harper, c1941. 40p. 
1.00. 


Another delightful book of poems by the 
popular author of children’s poetry and 
stories, James S. Tippett. This little volume 
contains 26 ungrouped poems full of humor 
and rhythm about “every little animal be- 
neath wide curving sky.” The hoppity rdb- 
bit, the silent slow snail, the scolding squir- 
rel, the risky-frisky chipmunk, the fuzzy, 
buzzy honey bee and many others play 
across the pages in poem and picture. Flora 
Nash DeMuth has added to the charm and 
simplicity of the book with fifteen or more 
excellent pen and ink sketches. This charm- 
ing little book should be made available to 
all very young children. 


TousEy, SANFORD. Ned and the 
100" Albert Whitman, 1941. 30p. 

1.00. 

This is the second book about Betsy and 
Tacy and here they have a little playmate 
named Tib. They were full of mischief, 
but weren't really bad. They cut off locks 


of each other’s hair for remembrance. They 
cooked a “something or other” but didn’t 
like it so much when it was done. Lois 
Lenski’s quaint pictures add much to the 
charm of the book. 


TousEey, SANForD. The Northwest 
Mounted Police. Rand McNally, c1941. 
unp. 50c. 


Because it has mature subject interest, 
this book will be useful for slow readers. 
Many colorful and black and white illus- 
trations make this story of the Royal Ca- 
nadian Mounted Police fourth grade and up. 


TURNGREN, ANNETTE. Canyon of no 
sunset. Thos. Nelson, 1942. 256p. $2.00. 


A series of mysteries laid in an Arizona 
canyon setting. There are many weird and 
ridiculous happenings, all of which are 
cleared up in the end with a magnificent 
lifting of gloom. This new departure in the 
author’s writing, a thriller if ever there 
was one, is for readers twelve to eighteen 
years of age. 


Von HaAGEN, CHRISTINE. Pablo of 
Flower Mountain. Thos. Nelson, 1942. 
161p. $2.00. 


More stories of foreign children are al- 
ways welcomed especially when they are 
written by persons who really know the 
countries and children living there. Pablo 
lives in Honduras where Mrs. Von Hagen 
and her husband have spent much time on 
exploring trips. Zhenya Gay who made 
the pictures also knows the country and her 
illustrations catch the spirit of the story. 
For grades 3-6. 


WapDSwoRTH, WALLACE. Choo-choo, 
the little switch engine. Rand Mc- 
Nally, c1941. unp. 50c. 


It was a great disappointment to the little 
switch engine when he found that he 
couldn’t count on growing up into a big 
stream-lined passenger engine, but he fin- 
ally got his chance to do something really 
exciting and it affected his entire life. The 
amusing pictures remind one a little of 
those for Little Toot, though Little Toot was 
a steamboat. 


WAHN, JULIA, AND WAHN, GRAHAM. 
Edgar, the runaway elephant. Wm. R. 
Scott, c1941. unp. $2.00. 


Edgar, the runaway elephant is a fasci- 
nating story of a circus elephant who be- 
came frightened at a toy mouse and ran 
away. He ran through a haystack, a brick 
wall and everything in sight. This is clev- 
erly shown by holes in the pages. The il- 
lustrations and coloring are unusual and 
therein lies its charm. Children love it. 


WASHBURN, STANLEY, JR. Bamboo 
to bombers. Albert Whitman, c1941. 
unp. $1.00. 


An absorbing history of aviation from its 
very beginning in the sixteenth century up 
to the present. A chapter “How to win 
your wings” will interest boys in becoming 
aviators. Numerous color illustrations by 
the noted artist Edward A. Wilson add much 
to the interest of the book. For boys from 
9 to 15 
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WASHBURNE, HEtuvuiz. Little eie- 
phant catches cold. Albert Whitman, 
1938. 30p. $1.00. 


Little children will enjoy Little Elephant’s 
troubles while being cured of his cold. Some 
may even wish their own mothers had as 
much patience as Mother Elephant. 


WATKIN, LAWRENCE E. Thomas Jones 
and his nine lives. Harcourt, Brace, 
c1941. 


Theodosia Melinda Jones, usually called 
Sister, had a cat named Thomas Jones. The 
cook called him “Scat,” Sister called him 
lots of names that she made up. Thomas 
didn’t like the cook’s name but whatever 
Sister called him just suited. If Thomas 
hadn’t had nine lives he would have been 
dead long ago but one adventure follows 
another and Thomas is still alive. Janice 
Holland's pictures are gay and full of ac- 
tion. Grades 1-2. 


WHARTON, CLARENCE R. Gail Bor- 
a, pioneer. Naylor co., 1941. 229p. 
.50. 


A local history item that will be widely 
welcomed in Texas and well received every- 
where. This would make good required 
reading in Texas schools but it will be read 
without that. Reduced copies of the attrac- 
tive illustrations throughout the book have 
been reproduced on the end papers. 


Witson, LAWRENCE. Fernando Cor- 
tez. Thos. Nelson, 1942. 111p. $1.25. 


A story of Cortez and Mexico for children 
10 to 12 years of age. Drawings in black and 
white have the right atmosphere. 


Winston, Rosert A. Aces wild. 
Holiday house, c1941. 320p. $2.50. 


The author of Dive bomber has done it 
again, that is, he has written a sure-fire 
success for teen age boys. He knows what 
he is talking about for he lived it. The 
story takes place in Europe in the present 
—— war, time 1940, Finland, Norway, Bel- 
giu A very human story well told. 
Adults will like it too. 


WRISTON, HILDRETH TYLER. Open 
water. Doubleday, Doran, 1942. 274p. 
$2.00. 

An easy reading mystery story laid in 


northern Vermont where the Hollidays and 
their four children live on land bordered 
by a beautiful lake. The acquisition of a 
motor boat, discovery of a secret cave, U. S. 
patrol boat and actions of mysterious men, 
all go to make this story an interesting one. 


Writers’ program. Pennsylvania. 
Frogs. Albert Whitman, 1942. 46p. 
5Uc. 

Frogs has true facts interestingly told in 
a vocabulary for third and fourth grade 
children. The life of a frog from a tadpole 
to old age is given with the various expe- 
riences in his natural life. It is worthwhile. 


Writers’ program. Pennsylvania. 
Lords of the old west. Albert Whit- 
man, 1942. 46p. 50c. 


A buffalo story for grades 3-4. This is 
one of 33 elementary science titles prepared 
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or in process by the WPA Pennsylvania 
writers’ project. They are scientifically ac- 
curate and have been written with a vocab- 
ulary checked against standard lists. Draw- 
ings are in black and white. 


Education and Psychology 


Atrorp, Harotp D. Procedures for 
schoci district reorganization. Teachers 
college, Columbia, 1942. 165p. $2.10. 
(Contributions to education #852). 

A resume of school district organization 
laws and legal interpretations with two 
case studies, one in Arkansas and one in 
New York. The resume is so condensed as 
to be misleading in some instances. The 
case studies are valuable, and the recom- 
mendations better than the data warrant. 
The entire study is postulated on school 
district organization distinct from the coun- 
ty. 


American country life conference. 
Building rural communities; proceed- 
ings of the 23rd American country 
life conference. University of Chicago 
press, c1941. 171p. $2.00. 

It is impossible for any teacher to read 
this book without finding things that he 
can do, should do, and is not doing. It is 
particularly valuable for those interested in 
curriculum adjustment or in extra-curricu- 
lar activities. 


ANGYAL, ANDRAS. Foundations for 
o science of personality. Common- 
wealth fund, 1941. 398p. $2 z5. 


An abstract presentation of a theoretical 
approach to a hypothetical analysis of a 
practical problem. 


The U. S. 
Macmillan, 1941. 


Bascock, F. LAWRENCE. 
college graduate. 
112p. $1.50. 


This contains about all the factual infor- 
mation that even the most inquiring would 
wish to know about the modern college 
graduate. 


Bett, Mitxarp D. A plan for the 
reorganization of administrative units 
for the schools of Nebraska. Teachers 
college, Columbia, 1941. 105p. $1.85. 


Larger school administrative units are 
recommended on the basis of opinion of 
educators and an analysis of the social, 
economic and political situation in Ne- 
braska. The basic recommendation is for 
a state-wide survey to establish adminis- 
trative units including a minimum of 1500 
elementary and secondary school pupils. 


BENJAMIN, HAROLD. Emergent con- 
ceptions of the school administrator’s 
task. Stanford univ. press, c1942. 26p. 
$1.00. (Cubberley lecture). 


A clearly told story of the development 
of the idea of the superintendent’s work, as 
illustrated by Superintendent Drakes of 
Burnt Creek, in the State of Osceola. Disci- 
pline, physical plant, subject matter, stand- 
ardization, the whole child, community 
growth: they are all there. 
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BILLeTT, Roy. Fundamentals of 
secondary-school teaching with em- 
phasis on the unit method. Houghton, 
c1940. 671p. $2.90. 


For a number of very good reasons Pea- 
body College students should know this 
volume: The author is known personally to 
the reviewer and is a man whose works are 
worth knowing; the book is one that should 
be of interest to anyone who is interested 
in subject matter. It is likely never to re- 
ceive the use it so richly deserves. 


Bios, Peter. The adolescent per- 
sonality; study of individual behavior. 
Appleton, c1941. 517p. $3.00. 


Dr. Blos has produced a book literally at 
the cost of “blood, sweat, and tears.” Any- 
one who is interested in human develop- 
ment will want to read it. Those who can- 
not read, and those who are not permitted 
to read should stay away from it. 


Bootu, GEorGE C. Mevxico’s school- 
made society. Stanford univ. press, 
c1941. 175p. $2.50. 


The purpose of this book is to outline 
the philosophy of the developing ‘Socialist 
schools” of Mexico, and the means by 
which this philosophy is to be translated 
into action. An attempt is also made to 
show how and why this philosophy devel- 
oped. A neighbor nation committed to the 
idea that to educate is to redeem has begun 
a program worthy of our study. The au- 
thor concluded his book with the statement: 
“Only time can tell whether or not they 
(the schools) will accomplish the redemp- 
tion of a race that has seldom known any- 
ae but tyranny, oppression, and exploi- 
ation.” 


BRENNAN, ROBERT EDwarD. Thomis- 
tic psychology. Macmillan, 1941. 401p. 
00. 


. 


A psychology text written strictly from 
the point of view of Catholic theology. It 
is an interesting attempt to take the teach- 
ings of St. Thomas Aquinas and put them 
in a modern psychological frame. To the 
conventional psychologist the frequent mor- 
alizing probably would be tedious. 


BREWER, JOHN M. AND OTHERS His- 
tory of vocational guidance. Harper, 
1942. 344p. $4.00. 


Traces the early beginnings of guidance 
in all lands with special emphasis on the 
work done in the U.° by Parsons and 
others at the start of this century. It also 
carries a fine analysis of the wide ramifica- 
tion of the guidance movement at the pres- 
ent time. A very timely publication. 


Brown, Ciara M. Evaluation and 
investigation in home economics. F. S. 
Crofts, 1941. 461p. $3.50. 


This book is planned primarily for the 
classroom teachers of home economics, pros- 
pective teachers, and graduate students in 
this field; although others interested in edu- 
cational measurement may find it very help- 
ful. Illustrations of testing devices which 
may be used to measure factual informa- 
tion, understanding of relationships, the 
ability to apply facts and principles, appre- 
ciation, and attitudes are included. To the 


author ‘“‘methods of appraisal are conceived 
as learning instruments.” Much of the con- 
tent has been used in mimeographed form 
by students and by teachers in schools and 
colleges throughout the country. The book 
will be especially valuable to teachers in- 
terested in improving their teaching and 
testing techniques. 


Busu, Greorce L. Science education 
in consumer buying. Teachers college, 
Columbia, 1941. 228p. $2.35. (Science 
in modern living series). 


A highly suggestive monograph prepared 
specifically for science teachers but useful 
to all who are interested in the field of con- 
sumer education. The first half is devoted 
to a critical discussion of sources of infor- 
mation. The second half is devoted to an 
overview of scientific elements in the area 
of consumption with particular emphasis 
upon food and health, clothing, and shelter. 
The volume demonstrates that there is a 
rich body of science material in the daily 
activities involved in choosing, buying, and 
using goods and services. The book should 
help to make science teaching more useful 
to youth in meeting the problems of every- 
day living. 


CLEMENT, JOHN AppIson. Manual 
for analyzing and selecting textbooks. 
Garrard press, 1942. 119p. $2.00. 


This manual is designed to serve as a 
guide to superintendents, principals, super- 
visors, teachers, and others in the analysis, 
appraisal, and selection of textbooks. Em- 
phasis is placed upon common items used in 
analyzing and appraising textbooks; com- 
prehensive outlines are given for analyzing 
textbooks. 


Coe, NATALIE RoBInson. The arts 
in the classroom. John Day, c1940. 
137p. $1.75. 


Mrs. Cole, an enthusiastic and understand- 
ing teacher of fourth and fifth grade chil- 
dren, describes the happy experiences of 
her Mexican, Chinese, Japanese, and Amer- 
ican pupils in their creative work. Paint- 
ing, claywork, blockprinting, dancing, and 
writing, as recreational activities are used 
as means of individual expression. There 
are many excellent photographs of the chil- 
dren’s work. The book is an inspiration for 
teachers and supervisors. 


DARLINGTON, MEREDITH WHITLA AND 
SKUDLER, ROSE ARLENE. In-service 
education of elementary teachers. 
Wekesser-Brinkman, 1942. 182p. $1.50. 

A suggestive guide for teachers seeking 


to improve themselves professionally. It 
should be useful for group meetings. 


DeOvies, Ratmunpo. The church 
and the children. Morehouse-Gorham, 
1941. 213p. $2.00. 


Growing out of “more than a generation’s 
work with children,” an abundance of 
“clinical material” and the conviction that 
“it works,” this handbook, including twen- 
ty-eight sermonettes, suggests fruitful, 
practical methods for effective religious 
training of children and young people. Old 
educational wine is presented in new and 
attractive bottles. 
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DEYounGc, Curis A. Introduction to 
American public education. McGraw- 
Hill, 1942. 727p. $3.25. (McGraw-Hill 
series in education). 


Perhaps the best of the “Introduction”’ 
books to date. One who masters it has 
been thoroughly introduced to the general 
field of education. It is, one is pleased to 
record, written in a style unusually attrac- 
tive 


DuNSMooR, CLARENCE C. AND MILLER, 
LeonarD M. Guidance methods for 
teachers. International textbook com- 
pany, 1942. 382p. $2.50. 


As it indicates this book is built around 
the idea that every classroom teacher must 
participate in the guidance program. In 
addition to developing the duties of the 
classroom teacher and the homeroom teach- 
er it also develops the work of the expert 
guidance counselor. It deals with such topics 
as: Effective homeroom guidance; group 
guidance; methods of conducting guidance 
discussions; planning and carrying out 
typical guidance lessons; vocational guid- 
ance for teachers in elementary schools, 
rural schools, etc. A very valuable contri- 
bution to the guidance field. 


DurRRELL, DONALD D. AND OTHERS. 
Building word power in primary 
136" World book co., c1941. 94p. 
1.36. 


A teacher's manual giving directions for 
guiding children in use of workbook, Ready 
to read—combination designed to develop 
ability in auditory and visual discrimina- 
tion. Words used have been checked against 
two standard word lists. 


Ety, Sister AIMEE. The youth 
problem and the education of the 
Catholic girl. Catholic univ. of Amer- 
ica press, 1941. 136p. $1.50. 


This is a rather detailed analysis of the 
Catholic education of girls socially, morally, 
and educationally. It seeks to answer the 
question of what happens to Catholic high 
i graduates if they do not attend col- 
ege. 


Future teachers of America. First 
yearbook, 1941. National education 
association, 1941. 136p. 50c. 


This is the first yearbook of the organi- 
zation known as the Future Teachers of 
America. The organization is sponsored by 
the National Education Association. It han- 
dies such topics as: The story of Future 
Teachers of America; the story of the Na- 
tional Education Association; code of ethics 
for the teaching profession; how to secure 
a teaching position; discipline through 
guided growth. The volume carries the list 
of the chapters throughout the country with 
the membership of each chapter. It is a 
very valuable contribution to the profession. 


GAVIAN, RutH Woop. Education for 
economic competence in grades I to 
VI. Teachers college, Columbia, 1942. 
190p. $2.10. (Contributions to ed. 
#854). 


This volume is a comprehensive survey of 
economic education for children as it is re- 
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vealed by an analysis of many courses of 
study. The book contains an extensive 
graded list of illustrative economic activi- 
ties organized under seven main headings. 
Most of the illustrations come from the 
field of social studies, but activities in arith- 
metic and science are also included. This 
dissertation is a good source book in plan- 
ning the economic phase of a curriculum 
organized by areas of living. 


Gites, H. H.; McCurtcuen, S. P., AND 
ZECHIEL, A. N. Exploring the curricu- 
lum. Harper, c1942. 362p. $2.50. (Ad- 
venture in American education, vol. 
IT). 

A report of the Eight-Year Study by the 
Commission on the Relation of School and 
College initiated by the Progressive Educa- 
tion Association. The organization is clear, 
and the ideas presented are illustrated by 
specific practices found in the thirty coop- 
erating schools. The report is well done, 
and should be in the hands of all who are 
concerned with curriculum revision. 


Gray, J. STANLEY AND OTHERS. Psy- 
chology in use. American book co., 
c1941. 663p. $3.25. (American psy- 
chology series). 

As with most books on “applied psychol- 
ogy.” so called, this one suffers from the 
fact that it considers briefly and sketch'lv 
a variety of rather discreet topics, without 
developing any one of them adequately. 
For books in this field, however, this is one 
of the best; it simply is another manifesta- 
tion of an unfortunate trend in text con- 
struction. 


GrRovEs, ERNEST R. Understanding 
yourself. Emerson books, 1941. 279p. 
$2.50. 


An interesting, popularly written discus- 
sion of various everyday problems of men- 
tal health. It can be read with pleasure and 
profit, though it would have little value as 
a college text. 


HAGMAN, HARLAN L. A handbook 
for the school board member. School 
activities pub. co., 1941. 15lp. $1.50. 


School board members will find concise 
answers to questions as to their duties and 
recommended procedure in _ discharging 
these duties in this compact volume. It 
should be available for all school boards. 


JENKINS, FRANK C. AND OTHERS. The 
southern association study, a report 
of the work with the thirty-three co- 
operating secondary schools. Com- 
mission on curricular problems and 
research of the Southern association 
of colleges and secondary schools, 
1941. 68p. (Monograph #1). 

This monograph is the first in a series of 
publications of the Commission on Curric- 
ular Problems and Research designed to 
furnish information concerning the origin, 
nature, and work of the Southern Associa- 
tion Study in secondary schools and col- 
leges. The monograph deals particularly 
with work in the thirty-three cooperating 
secondary schools. The report should be of 
interest to teachers and administrative offi- 
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cers in colleges and high schools, represen- 
tatives of state departments of education, 
educational organizations, and parents. 


JUSTMAN, JOSEPH. Theories of sec- 
ondary education in the U. S. Teachers 
college, Columbia, 1940. 481p. $3.00. 
(Contributions to education #814). 

This is a philosophical treatment of the 
various theories which have dominated or 
influenced the secondary school in the 
United States since its inception. It dis- 
cusses such issues as humanism, experi- 
mentalism, realism and other forces which 
have come into the life of the secondary 
school. It is carefully done and is a genu- 
ine contribution to secondary education. 


KanpeL, I. L. The end of an era. 
Teachers college, Columbia, 1941. 393p. 
$3.70. (18th educational yearbook of 
the International institute of Teachers 
college, Columbia university). 

The title might mislead. All eras end. 
That is the cycle of our march since no 
era is able to embody all of our concep- 
tions of good. Dr. Kandel is no defeatist 
and the book is also a rather clear state- 
ment of the beginning of a new era. 


KELLY, ROBERT LINCOLN. The 
American colleges and the social order. 
Macmillan, 1940. 380p. $2.50. 


An authoritative statement of the historic 
services of the American college and a clear 
analysis of the part the college is playing 
today in the protection and improvement 
of the social order. 


LiImBerT, Paut M. Educating for 
civic responsibility. Association press, 
1941. 137p. $1.25. 


This is a guide to policy and practice in 
public affairs in education. It is intended 
as a practical guide to education in citizen- 
ship and public affairs. The section dealing 
with the problems of guiding participation 
in community affairs is particularly note- 
worthy. In this section there is developed 
the concept that the purpose of citizenship 
education is not to direct discussion but to 
guide poreaanien. This work is indis- 
pensable to all groups interested in improv- 
ing community affairs. 


MACKENZIE, Murpo. The human 
mind. Blakiston co., 1941. 215p. $2.00. 


A somewhat metaphysical, dualistic phil- 
osophy of mental abnormality and child de- 
velopment. A medical layman’s approach 
to problems of a specialized nature. 


McKim, MaArcaARET Grace. The 
reading of verbal material in ninth 
grade algebra. Teachers college, Co- 
lumbia, 1941. 133p. $1.60. (Contribu- 
tions to education #850). 


This study is a discussion of the reading 
demands made on pupils of ninth grade 
algebra. Two tests are described and re- 
produced. The scores made on these tests 
(made by 120 first year algebra pupils) are 
compared with their scores on standard 
reading, mental ability, algebra tests and 
final examinations (statistical analysis). In 
the summary the author lists eight related 


problems that merit further study. Every 
teacher of first year algebra should find this 
report especially interesting and valuable. 


MAHONEY, CHARLES J. The relation 
of the state to religious education in 
early New York, 1633-1825. Catholic 
S50. of America press, 1941. 225p. 


A well-documented study containing 
chapters on European background, Colonial 
period, and historical significance. The most 
interesting parts of the study deal with re- 
ligious education and the common-school 
system and protestant non-denominational- 
ism and sectarian education in this system. 


NEWMAN, JOHN HENRY, cardinal. 
The idea of a university, defined and 
illustrated, ed. by Daniel M. O’Connell. 
America press, 1941. 501p. $2.00. 


A new edition of a memorable work 
written by an outstanding Anglican clergy- 
man who was later converted to Catholi- 
cism and rose to the position of Cardinal. 
The work defines the university as the 
place to disseminate universal knowledge, 
with specific recommendations as to the 
type of teaching to be done, the scope of 
the curriculum, the nature of religious in- 
struction, and finally the sort of life the 
university student should lead. Cardinal 
Newman has designed the University—not 
as we know it today, with its islands of 
specialization, but as a spot where there is 
gathered people from all over the world, 
representing every race and creed, in the 
end that the universal brotherhood of man 
be recognized not as a theory but a prac- 
tice. 


NEWTON, Roy. How to improve 
your personality. McGraw-Hill, 1942. 
205p. $1.75. 


A psychologically sound discussion of 
problems and methods in improving per- 
sonality, with suggestions presented in an 
interesting manner. 


PETERS, CHARLES C. AND VAN VOORHIS, 
Wa ter R. Statistical procedures and 
their mathematical bases. McGraw- 
Hill, 1940. 516p. $4.50. 


This book should be very usable as a ref- 
erence book. It seems to have an abun- 
dance of material in it. It is doubtful as 
to whether it wiil function well as a text. 
The treatment is too mathematical for many 
and yet the nature of the mathematics used 
does not justify its use as a text for study- 
ing the mathematical background of sta- 
tistics. 


PITTENGER, BENJAMIN F.Loyp. In- 
doctrination for American democracy. 
Macmillan, 1941. 110p. $1.25. 


The writer faces frankly a problem that 
has always been a controversial issue. He 
defines indoctrination and democracy in 
such a way that enables him to make a 
strong case for his view which is definitely 
in favor of indoctrination. 


PRESTON, RALPH C. Children’s re- 
actions to a contemporary war situa- 
tion. Teachers college, Columbia, 
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1942. 96p. $1.60. (Child development 
monographs. Monograph #28). 

This is a study of children’s reactions to a 
war situation which will prove of interest 
alike to educators and psychologists. A 
significant educational implication is that 
children are perhaps precipitated too early 
into difficult, abstract and complex con- 
cepts in connection with the social studies 
in the elementary school. The findings con- 
cerning the information possessed by chil- 
dren at different age levels should prove 
significant. 


RAUSHENBUSH, ESTHER. Literature 
for individual education. Columbia 
univ. press, 1942. 262p. $2.75. (Sarah 
Lawrence College publications #1). 

A report and record of the experimental 
English courses that Sarah Lawrence Col- 
lege has developed in an effort to give per- 
sonalized instruction. Emphasis is given to 
the freshman year. Interesting reading. 


RHOADES, WINFRED. The great ad- 
venture of living. J. B. Lippincott, 
1942. 176p. $2.00. 


An inspirational book of advice for per- 
sonality development. The author has 
achieved a rich personality in spite of ill- 
ness and frustration of ambition and has for 
many years effectively aided others to 
achieve personal growth. This book is suit- 
able for college and adult use. 


Ritter, E. L. AND SHEPHERD, L. A. 
Methods of teaching in town and rural 
schools. Dryden press, c1942. 492p. 
$2.40. 


The practical suggestions of this book 
are based on sound principles, but there is 
considerable tendency to formalize proce- 


dures, even when the approach is func- 
tional. The presentation is somewhat in- 
volved, following the divisions of subject 
matter. It seems unnecessarily difficult. 


Ross, Mary Marcaret. Oral inter- 
pretation of literature in American 


colleges and universities. H. W. Wil- 
son, 1941. 242p. $2.75. 

In this “historical study of teaching 
methods,"” Miss Robb makes four arbitrary 


historical divisions from 1750 to the present 
day and endeavors to cover the leading 
men and schools of thought that have dom- 
inated the field. The book is excellent col- 
lateral reading, but could hardly be used as 
a text. Its main value lies in the type of 
information assembled that is _ relatively 
difficult to locate elsewhere in one volume 


RorER, JOHN ALEXANDER. Principles 
of democratic supervision. Teachers 
college, Columbia, 1942. 230p. $2.35. 
(Contributions to education #858). 


Democracy has had more lip-service than 
practice in supervision. This dissertation 
gives clear statements of what democracy 
as applied to supervision should mean, and 
sharp analytic criticism of some of the ac- 
cepted recommendations and practices. It 
would be good for the soul’s welfare of all 
supervisors and administrators to read this 
periodically. 
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RouceK, JOSEPH S. AND ASSOCIATES. 
Sociological foundations of education. 
Thomas Y. Crowell, c1942. 771p. $3.75. 


Education has an unique function in the 
social order as a conservator of the social 
heritage and as a conditioner of society for 
its own regeneration. This unique function 
is effectively presented in this compiled 
text. As might be expected, some of the 
chapters are much better than others; all 
are reasonably well done, however, and 
some are superb. 


SmiTH, SAMUEL; CRESSMAN, GEORGE 
R., AND SPEER, RoBertT K. Education 
and society. Dryden press, c1942. 
428p. $2.40. 


Social life is succinctly reviewed and used 
as the basis for an introduction to educa- 
tion. The educational stress is distinctly on 
the progressive side. The book is stimu- 
lating and well done except for an exces- 
sive use of the rhetorical question. 


STRANG, RutTH. Pupil personnel and 
guidance. Macmillan, 1941. 356p. $2.00. 


This is one of the best books available on 
the subject. It should be in every school 
library. It presents practical educational 
problems in terms of well-developed facts. 


_ Studies in personality; contributed 
in honor of Lewis M. Terman. Mc- 
Graw-Hill, 1942. 333p. $3.50. (McGraw- 
Hill publications in psychology). 

The book is a compilation of discreet dis- 
cussions of practically unrelated topics. 
Hence, it definitely could not be used as a 
text. Nevertheless, it should prove to be 
of value as a source book for those inter- 
ested in fairly concise summary presenta- 
tions, on a graduate level, of certain psy- 
chological problems. 


SWINEFORD, FRANCES AND HOLZINGER, 
Kart J. A study in factor analysis: 
The reliability of bi-factors and their 
relation to other measures. Univ. of 
Chicago, c1942. 88p. $1.00. (Supple- 
mentary educational monograph #53). 

A purely technical monograph, written 
from a factor analysis approach, dealing 
with the prediction of school marks. Al- 
though it has research value, the average 
school administrator or research director 
would find it to be too involved mathemat- 
ically, and entirely too abstract to be of 
practical value. 


TUTTLE, HAROLD SAxE. How motives 
are educated. Edwards brothers, 1941. 
201p. $1.60. 

A refreshing yet sound approach to mo- 
tivation. The teacher will get practical 
suggestions from reading this book. The 
illustrations are excellent. 


Wynne, JOHN P. The teacher and 
the curriculum. Prentice-Hall, 1937. 
440p. $2.50. 

Balanced treatment of two divisions of 
classroom practice: method of teaching by 
the use of units; and evaluation of teaching 
and curriculum making. Discussion of 
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phases of unit-teaching. Especially helpful 
for the inexperienced teacher. 


Health and Physical 
Education 


Grant, AMELIA Howe. Nursing: a 
community health service. W. 
Saunders, 1942. 277p. $2.50. 


The writer has made a good contribution 
to the literature in the field of public 
health nursing. The material is presented 
in well organized units: Unit I includes 
the history and development of public 
health nursing; Unit II is devoted to special 
phases of public health nursing. The writer 
gives a good overview of the entire field of 
public health nursing. The book will be of 
great value in strengthening the undergrad- 
uate curriculum. It will fill a definite need 
in the course “Nursing and Health Service 
in the Family.” 


Hunt, SARAH ETHRIDGE AND CAIN, 
ETHEL. Games the world around. A. S. 
Barnes, c1941. 268p. $2.50. 


Intrinsic in the culture pattern of all 
peoples are recreational activities and pas- 
times. This book should be helpful in the 
correlation of physical education with geog- 
raphy, history, and the study of peoples 
from many lands. Alaska, Borneo, Burma 
Hawaii, Norway, the Philippines, and Tur- 
key are among the more than thirty-five 
countries or nations represented. 


KNOTT, VIRGINIA BERGSTRESSER. 
Physical measurement of young 
children: a study of anthropometric 
reliabilities for children three to six 
years of age. University of Iowa press, 
1941. 99p. $1.35. (Univ. of Iowa studies, 
studies in child welfare, Vol. 18 #3). 

Very technical contribution indicating the 
reliability of various anthropometric meas- 
urements when made on children by the 
same and by different operators. Should 
reveal possibilities for improving some 
techniques of measurement now advocated. 
Indicates the difficulty of defining or lo- 
cating certain bony landmarks with con- 
sistency by operators studied. 


Literature 


ARCINIEGAS, GERMAN. The knight 
of El Dorado. Viking press, 1942 
301p. $3.00. 


The life of Don Gonzalo de Quesda, dis- 
coverer of Columbia, describing his journey 
to America, his conquest of Columbia, and 
his founding of Bogota. A narrative writ- 
ten in the style that one reads slowly for 
its choice of words and imagery. In all, a 
careful historical narrative which loses 
nothing through its translator, Mildred 
Adams. 


ARMES, SyBIL LEONARD. I shall meet 
tomorrow bravely. Broadman press, 
c1941. 56p. $1.00. 

Three dozen poems grouped under cour- 
age, home, nature, faith, solace, peace, pub- 
lished in the desire ‘“‘to strengthen or lift a 


soul.” In these poems the heart of the 
writer speaks more clearly and with more 
assurance than does the soul of the poet. 


BoDENHEIM, MAXWELL. Lights in 
the valley. Harbinger house, c1942. 
58p. $1.50. 


For two decades Bodenheim has used 
poetry as a vehicle for social protest. This 
new volume shows no diminution in his 
strong, graphic style and intensity of revo- 
lutionary spirit. 


BONTEMPS, ARNA, comp. Golden 
slippers, an anthology of negro poetry 
for young readers. Harper, c194l. 
220p. $2.50. 


An anthology of Negro poetry that both 
young and adults will find enjoyable. It 
contains 108 poems by 29 different authors; 
indexed by first lines. Also biographical 
notes on the 29 Negro poets. The compiler 
has caught the genius of the Negro spirit— 
gay, childlike, melancholy—through the 
poems selected for inclusion. The poems 
range in subject from washing clothes, 
rainy days, an incident in Baltimore, to the 
creation of the world and eternal sunshine. 
Should be in all elementary and secondary 
school libraries. 


CARLSON, PEARL G. The choice of 


editions. American library assn., 1942. 
69p. 75c. 


A study signed by Pearl G. Carlson car- 
ries the assurance of scholarship. This one 
is no exception. Sound principles are given 
for making a choice of editions which if 
followed will mean an intelligent and dis- 


criminating purchase on the part of the se- 
lector. 


Cuair, Poa. Penelope over the sun, 
Fleming H. Revell, c1941. 191p. $2.50. 

A light, gay fantasy which consists of 
five ventures in search of a brand new 
mind and sustained ecstasy. Joyousness, 
beauty, and an atmosphere charged with 
aspiration characterize the play. 


DANIELS, EArt. The art of reading 
poetry. Farrar & Rinehart, c1941. 
519p. $2.50. 


A good book for an increased apprecia- 
tion of poetry with ample poetic selections 
and fresh, challenging comments by the 
author who believes that “to read poetry is 

. . to enter upon a peculiar pleasure, per- 
haps the richest, most abiding pleasure a 
man can know.” 


DENNISON, MERRILL AND OTHERS. 
America in action; twelve one-act 
plays for young people, dealing with 
freedom and democracy. Thomas Y. 
Crowell, 1941. 339p. $2.00. 


Originally published in pamphlet form by 
Dramatists Play Service, these historical and 
semi-historical plays allow for fairly large 
costs and are of such nature that even jun- 
ior high school assemblies would have no 
trouble with presenting them. One of them, 
Young hickory, presents compact history 
with a really humorous “tag.” 


Fitts, Duptey. The sonnets of 
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Merrill Moore. 
South, 1939. 30p. 

A penetrating and unprejudiced criticism 
of the sonnet craft of a gifted contemporary 
poet. 


University of the 


HAMILTON, CHARLES GRANVILLE. 
Mississippi I love you. Henry Har- 
rison, c1941. 64p. $1.50. 


A volume of unusual poetry by an Epis- 
copalian minister of Aberdeen, Mississippi. 
There are long, unorthodox verses like 
Strike over Tupelo, filled with local allu- 
sions, not always complimentary; there are 
also well turned conventional poems like 
the tribute to Gilbert Keith Chesterton. 
Both types reveal Mr. Hamilton as a poet 
of perception and originality and a man of 
courage. 


Hecut, BEN AND _ MaAacARTHUR, 
CuarRLes Fun to be free; patriotic 
pageant. Dramatists play service, 


c1941. 23p. 30c. 


A stirring pageant requiring the simplest 
radio-technique for presentation (or can be 
made elaborate) for seventeen individual 
men’s roles and any number of extras. No 
royalty. 


Hux.ey, Evspetu. Atlantic ordeal; 
the story of Mary Cornish. Harper, 
c1942. 102p. $1.00. 


This is a story of the experience of Mary 
Cornish, six boys and forty men during 
eight days at sea in an open boat. It is 
more than a mere account, however, it is a 
tribute to the worth and dignity of the 
human personality, it is a reminder that the 
spirit of free men will ever rise to mect 
any challenge. Those who feel a need for a 
rekindling of their faith in mankind should 
read this story. 


KAVERIN, BENJAMIN. Two captains. 
Modern age books, c1942. 442p. $2.75. 


A remarkable portrayal of education, love, 
intrigue, and courage in Russia. Real peo- 
ple, actuated by human motives, move and 
act in a tangle of affairs strangely linking 
the lives of two captains of polar expedi- 
tions. A book well worth reading. 


KENWORTHY, ELSIE 
Weaver of dreams. 
c1941. 62p. $1.50. 


Seventy-six ungrouped poems and one 
rhymed play. The poems are for adults, 
the short play for children. 


Koc, FREDERICK, ed. Carolina folk- 
plays. Ist., 2nd., 3rd. series. Henry 
Holt, c1941. 493p. $3.50. 


‘Contains seventeen one-act plays, orig- 
inally published as three volumes, with the 
addition of a play by Thomas Wolfe. In- 
cluded also are several articles about the 
Carolina Playmakers, the Dakota Playmak- 
ers, and a discussion of the speech of the 
North Carolina plays. 


BRAMMALL. 
Henry Harrison, 


LARGAY, MICHAEL. 
street. 
$1.25. 


Sixty-six poems grouped as follows: 
unlistening street, 43; 


The unlistening 
Alentour house, c1941. 79p. 


The 
that haunted house, 
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11; and counterpane, 12. While some of the 
poems are obscure others possess poetic 
power, particularly is this true cf the son- 
nets. 


_ McInnis, RutH AMeE.ia, Character 
impressions from a scrap book of life. 
Pelican publishing company, c1941l. 
6lp. pa. 50c, cloth $1.00. 

Contains eleven monologues which may 
be used without payment of royalty. Two 
are in Italian dialect, while four are treat- 
ments of fairly well-known Negro “situa- 
tions.”” Good material for beginning plat- 
form readers. 


MILLER, FRANCES TREVELYAN. Gen- 
eral Douglas MacArthur. John C. 
Winston, c1942. 280p. $1.35. 

A life of MacArthur written to meet a 
popular demand. It shows haste in com- 
pilation and detailed accuracy is not always 
maintained. It has more popular appeal 


than historical or even biographical sig- 
nificance. 
MILLER, Marion Lipscoms. School- 


room sketches and other poems. Dor- 
rance, c1941. 45p. $1.50. 


Forty-nine poems grouped as follows: 
Prelude, 1; schoolroom sketches, 14; songs 
of the seasons, 15; idle thoughts, 12; and 
sentimental ditties, 7. Among the poems, 
those included in the group, scho lroom 
sketches, possess the greatest appeal, par- 
ticularly Professor and Schoolroom windows. 


Recui, ADOLPH. The Mayos, pioneers 
in medicine. Julian Messner, c1942. 
248p. $2.50. 


Intimate personal stories about the fa- 
mous pair—‘Doctor Charlie” and ‘“Dector 
Will”"—who made the Mayo clinic world- 
famous. 


OLtson, ESTHER E. Billy’s first date. 
Dramatic pub. co., c1941. 24p. 30c. 


A one-act play which amusingly treats 
of the upset family as it sees the adoles- 
cent boy come of age. Six women and 
three men; no royalty. 


RUNBECK, MARGARET LEE. Our Miss 
rere D. Appleton-Century, 1942. 226p. 
.00. 


It is not often that one finds the adult 
and child world meeting each other with 
so much satisfaction, so much intelligent 
understanding. Mrs. Runbeck has outdis- 
tanced the average author in her interpre- 
tation of childhood through the eyes of her 
own little girl. She has been able to ob- 
jectify the parent as well as the child in 
her delightful record of experiences re- 
vealing how “Miss Boo”’ came to be as well 
as how she goes on living her own pattern 
with her father, her mother, and the Negro, 
Lillian. This record will be found as val- 
uable to the teacher as the parent. Indeed 
the humor, pathos, the full range of the 
child’s imaginative interpretation of the 
new world in which he has come to live 
will be an added treat to any person who 
has known the joy of living with a child. 


RUSSELL, ETHEL GREEN. Deep bayou. 
Alentour house, 1941. 63p. $1.25. 


A slim volume of regional verses using 
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with fidelity the natural objects of Louisi- 
ana for poetic material. 


SHELLEY, Percy B. The reader's 
Shelley; edited by Carl H. Grabo and 
Martin J. Freeman. American book 
co., c1942. 544p. $2.50. 

A thorough and intelligent introduction, a 
bibliography, and ample selections from his 
poetry with notes thereon make this an ex- 
cellent aid to an extensive study of Shelley. 


SLATER, ELEANOR. Why hold the 
el Henry Harrison, cl941. 63p. 


A volume of lyrics after the manner of 
Emily Dickinson. The author writes with 
simplicity, condensation, suggestion, and 
clear imagery. Her religious poems are par- 
ticularly effective. 


WERFEL, FRANZ. The song of Berna- 
dette. Viking, 1942. 575p. $3.00. 


“The story of a miserable brat in a 
shabby hole, her father a drunkard, her 
mother a washerwoman,” “the daughter of 
people who have come down in the wor!d,” 
a truly guileless child through whom Lour- 
des, France becomes famous for its healing 
of the sick and dying. The author, not a 
Catholic but a Jew, truly “sings the song 
of Bernadette,’’ the Little Shepherdess of 
Lourdes. 


Religion 


_ Hauser, Conrad A. Teaching re- 
ligion in the public school. Round 
table press, 1942. 300p. $2.00. 

Where angels fear to tread the Director 
of Field Work, Evangelical and Reform 
Church, attempts to characterize religion, 
points out how religion can be taught in the 
public school, indicates tendencies if not 
taught, tells why not taught today, pre- 
senting withal a suggestive way out of a 
puzzling educational dilemma. 


Hinps, ARTHUR, comp. The com- 
plete sayings of Jesus. John C. Win- 
ston, c1942. 279p. $1.00. 

This pocket-size volume records the com- 
plete sayings of Jesus found in 36,450 or 
approximately 20% of the 181,253 words in 
the New Testament. Including sufficient 
context and background in smaller type 
these sayings printed in larger type stand 
out clearly, thereby presenting the funda- 
mentals of Christianity strikingly and un- 
mistakably. 


Science 


DuNCAN, JOHN CHARLES. Essentials 
of astronomy. Harper, cl1942. 181p. 
1.85. 


Concise and well organized for freshman 
reading, with just enough mathematics to 
remove the text from the realms of mere 
nature study. 


GUCKER, FRANK THOMSON, JR. AND 
MELDRUM, WILLIAM BUELL. Physical 
chemistry. American book co., c1942. 
683p. $4.00. 


Presenting a comprehensive list of prin- 
ciples with excellent text and diagram; the 
mathematics is patiently explained. 


LYNDE, CARLETON JOHN. Science 
experiences with ten-cent store equip- 
ment. International textbook co., 1941. 
256p. $1.60. 


Two hundred interesting demonstrations— 
many “stunts” and “tricks”—for science 
club or party use. Each illustrated and all 
explanations given in appendix. 


Pace, Epwarp Lupton. Technidata 
handbook. Norman W. Henley pub. 
co., 1942. 64p. spiral $1.00, cloth $1.50. 

Lithographed tables of the most useful 
data, formulae, constants, etc., for students 
of mathematics, physics, chemistry, engi- 
neering mechanics. Replaces—for practical 
services—a large encyclopedia. 


PARKER, BERTHA Morris. Beyond 
rt aed system. Harper, c1941. 36p. 


A clear presentation in simple language 
of basic facts about astronomy. The illus- 
trations are good, and are explained in the 
text. The story of Peseus is told as a 
sample of the myths that have grown about 
the stars. 


SCHOFFELMAYER, VICTOR. Here comes 
tomorrow! Row, Peterson, cl1942. 64p. 
58c. (Way of life series). 

Newest information as to the progress of 
chemurgy—the use of farm crops for non- 
food products—written vividly by the ag- 
ricultural editor of the Dallas morning news. 
The future of our nation’s farming is linked 
with this scientific economic movement. 


ZIM, HERBERT S. Mice, men and 
elephants. Harcourt, Brace, c1942. 
215p. $2.50. 


A book about mammals, written for 
adolescents by a teacher of science. The 
“kinship” of humanity with other mammals 
is stressed. The chapter dealing with mat- 
ing and care of the young are so frankly 
written as to be objectionable to some 
parents. 


Social Studies 


Belgium, an official account of what 
happened 1939-1940. Didier pub., 1942. 
110p. $2.50. 


A clear authoritative presentation of what 
took place in the Battle of France at Dun- 
kirk. No library should be without it. 


BeneEpicT, AGNES E. Progress to 
7 gua G. P. Putnam’s, c1942. 309p. 
3.00. 


There is much excellent material in this 
account of our progress to freedom, but it 
is curiously uneven and incomplete. For 
one instance, no mention is made of the 
contribution of George Peabody to the free- 
dom of southern whites, nor does the name 
Barnas Sears occur, though of his major 
prophetship in the southern areas there can 
be no dissent. Those omissions are merely 
indicated as samples. The idea of the book 
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and much of the content 


creditable. 


are, however, 


BLAICH, THEODORE P.; BAUMGARTNER, 
J. C., AND STANLEY, RicHarp J. The 
challenge of democracy. Harper, c1942. 
593p. $2.20. 


A timely text on problems of democracy 
written by experienced teachers in this 
field. It is divided into twelve units of 
study, with attractive and _ constructive 
learning exercises, bibliographies, and sug- 
gested projects. It is extremely well illus- 
trated with photographs and charts. The 
high school teacher of problems of democ- 
racy might well examine this book. 


Burt, ALFRED Leroy. A short history 
of Canada for Americans. University 
of Minnesota press, c1942. 279p. $3.00. 

A well written -book on a subject that 
students of American history have neglected 
too long. The chapter on the war of 1812 
is sufficient justification for the work. It is 
also attractively illustrated. 


CapDIGAN, Rosert J., ed. September 
to June. Appleton-Century, c1942. 
424p. $1.24. 

Stories about young people in school and 
college. They are selected to serve as a 
basis for discussion of personal relation- 
ships. The stories cover a wide range of 
situations, and should serve this purpoe ex- 
cellently. Incidently, they are good stories 


Frances. Our South 
American book 


CARPENTER, 
American neighbor. 
co., ©1942. 454p. $1.16. 


A timely text, telling something of the 
geography, history, and present situation of 
South America as a whole, and of each of 
its countries. The presentation is interest- 
ing, authentic and up to date; an excellent 
basis for sympathetic understanding of 
hemespheric solidarity. Upper grade or jun- 
ior high school level. 


CHAPMAN, Paut W. Opportunities 
in farming. Science research assoc., 
c1941. 48p. 50c. (American job series, 
occupational monograph #18). 

A clear presentation of farming as a vo- 
cation and as a way of life. The facts in- 
cluded should be kept clearly in mind by all 
rural teachers and should be made avail- 
able to all farm boys and girls. 


Cuase, Stuart. The road we are 
traveling, 1914-1942. Twentieth cen- 
tury fund, c1942. 106p. $1.00. (When 
the war ends series). 

A brilliant thumb-nail resume of what 
has been happening with a clear analysis of 
trends as they are developing. The empha- 
sis is on human values and the certainty 
that employment and decent living must be 
provided for everybody. A book distinctly 
for informed and thoughtful persons. 


CriarK, THomas D. The Kentucky. 
Farrar & Rinehart, c1942. 43lp. $2.50. 
(Rivers of America). 


No fact-found tale of the conventional 
geographer or historian. It is the vivid 
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story of a distinguished river in al! of its 
physical and social phases. It presents not 
alone the river but the people, the cus- 
toms, and the folklore which the river has 
made. The best so far of the ‘River series.” 


Cousins, NorMan, ed. A treasury 
of democracy. Coward-McCann, c1942, 
306p. $3.00. 


A compilation of sententious statements 
affirming man's belief in Democracy. It 
covers a period of over three thousand 
years and makes available citations that 
would be ,extremely difficult to secure 
otherwise. An almost indispensable volume 
for those who care to speak or write au- 
thoritatively on the history of democratic 
thought. 


DABNEY, VirGINIUS Below the Po- 
on Appleton-Century, 1942. 332p. 


A South that “must learn to combine an 
anti-bellum love of gracious living with a 
post-bellum determination to erect a new 
and more virile and more humane society” 
is the subject of this book. Mr. Dabney 
summarizes pertinent facts compactly and 
states his opinions concerning them clearly. 
Both facts and opinions deserve considera- 
tion by high school and college students 
throughout this South. 


DEAN, VERA MICHELES. Russia at 
war,twenty key questions and answers. 
Foreign policy assn., cl1942. 96p. 25c. 
(Headline books #34). 


A good attempt at putting in very brief 
space the more significant facts about Rus- 
sia. It is a distinct aid in securing under- 
standing of the present world situation. 


EARLE, EDWARD MeEap. Relentless 
war. Columbia univ. press, 1942. 30p. 
25c. (Columbia home front warbooks 


#3). 


A fair presentation of the present world 
situation. The mistakes made and the causes 
leading to the present war are set forth. 
The problem of winning the war and of 
post-war adjustments are also touched upon. 


Fopor, LaszLo,_ ed. Argentina. 
Hastings house, c1941. 75p. $1.75. (Our 
beautiful Americas). 


An album of splendid pictures with a 
brief text. 


GINZBERG, EtI. Grass on the slag 
heaps. Harper, 1942. 228p. $2.50. 


A first-hand account of the deterioration 
of a group of Welsh mining people due to 
conditions beyond their control. The author 
gathered his data from interviews with 
people from every level of the society 
studied, and by living with them and shar- 
ing their experiences for many months. 
The challenge to capitalism and democracy 
—one with its waste of human and material 
resources, and the other with its failure to 
administer to the needs of the masses—is 
clearly defined. This book is important be- 
cause it reflects in bold miniature the 
larger ills of our entire social order, now 
struggling for its very existence—whether 
in the factory or on the battlefields. 
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GREENE, Evarts B. Religion and the 
state. New York university press, 
c1941. 172p. $2.75. 


The writer points out that the American 
people are prone to take for granted the 
settlement of issues that are not currently 
discussed. The present state of national 
emergency is already bringing up questions 
that the writer thinks may revive the issue 
of how much authority the government 
may assume over the individual without 
coming into conflict with religious beliefs. 


HAYES, CARLTON J. H. A generation 
of materialism, 1871-1900. Harper, 
1941. 390p. $3.75. 


The last three decades of the nineteenth 
century constitute a unique period in the 
rise of modern Europe. Dr. Hayes writes of 
this period in terms of social, economic, and 
scientific forces. Some of these forces point 
toward the ultimate in enlightenment as 
indicated by the search for a universal lan- 
guage, and the establishment of a Perma- 
nent Court of International Justice. But 
this same period gave birth to our present 
era of the totalitarian state and total war. 
Definitely a “must” book for those who 
attempt to interpret history. 


HINTON, Harotp B. Cordell Hull, 


a biography. Doubleday, Doran, 1942. 
377p. $3.00. 


A behind-the-scenes account of the for- 
eign policy of the New Deal interspersed 
with sketches of the early life and later 
political career of secretary Cordell Hull. 
Mr. Hull is described as a conservative and 
practical champion of democracy. 


KASTLER, NoRMAN. Modern human 
relations; an elementary sociology. 
Little, Brown, 1940. 462p. $1.72. 


This is a suitable textbook in sociology or 
general social science for senior high 
schools, college freshman or adult extension 
classes. The author has endeavored with 
fair success to popularize or simplify many 
sociological concepts and principles. A 
pleasing feature is the interesting charts, 
graphs and cartoon-like illustrations. 


Kentucky. Dept. of education. Fu- 
ture farmer activities in vocational 
agriculture. Ky. Dept. of education, 
1942. p. 945-1018. (Educational bulle- 
tin v.9 #11). 


A stimulating report of the program and 
procedures of Future Farmers in Kentucky. 
Those who read this bulletin should check 
with a good modern text on psychology as 
to the dangers of contests for youth. 


KLINGBERG; FRANK J. An appraisal 
of the negro in colonial South Caro- 
oa Associated publishers, 1941. 180p. 

2.00. 


A study in Americanization, telling the 
story of the negro’s beginnings in this 
country as revealed by careful study of the 
records and documents of the Society for 
the Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign 
Parts, an agency — its very nature 
was intimately associa with both the 
negro and the white man in the colonies. 
The book is scholarly, authentic, and fully 
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documented. It contains an index, bibliog- 
raphical notes and an appendix which gives 
the Missionary Roll, parish by parish. 


KOHAN, FRANCES H. AND WEIL, TRUDA 
T. The road to freedom. Harper, 
c1941. 55p. 80c. 


This is a “pageant-play in five episodes 
depicting man’s. struggle for freedom 
through the ages.” It would make interest- 
ing classroom reading in social science 
classes, but is set on a Scale too large for 


the ordinary group to consider its produc- 
tion. 


Lanpis, Paut H. Our changing 
society. Ginn & co., c1942. 488p. $1.76. 


A general social science text organized 
into twelve convenient units of study. It is 
particularly suited to high school courses in 
problems of democracy, or may suffice for 
freshman courses in introductory sociology 
or social science survey. Emphasis is placed 
on the causitive factors of society’s prob- 
lems, its particular influence on American 
institutions, and the hopes for a better fu- 
ture. It is well synthesized without sacri- 
ficing important detail, and has numerous 
attractive illustrations, maps, charts, and 
photographs. 


Lea, Homer. The -: “f the Saxon. 
Harper, c1942. 248p. $2.50 


An amazing piece of military and polit- 
ical prophecy written by one of the world’s 
most brilliant, unsung military geniuses. 
With unerring accuracy the little hunch- 
back outlined the course of decay of democ- 
racy and the rise of Japanese totalitarian 
might. His predictions of the Japanese 
conquest of the Philippines have proved 
true to the letter. Today, thirty-one years 
after writing, Lea analyses have the timeli- 
ness of an official Naval communique. The 
style is crisp, the prose direct. 


LEA, Homer. The valor of ignorance. 
Harper, c1942. 249p. $2.50. 


Japanese aggression is forecast in this re- 
markable book, first published in 1909. The 
premise is the rule of force and self in- 
terest, and the marshalling of facts is mas- 
terly. Within the limits of his premises and 
data, the book is conclusive. The forecast 
of Japanese attack and strategy has proven 
itself big events. A stimulating book, well 
worth reading. 


LorD, RussELtt. The agrarian re- 
vival. Amer. assn. for adult educa- 
tion, 1939. 236p. $1.50. 


This enthusiastic and perhaps overly op- 
timistic little volume is primarily an ac- 
count of the history and activities of agri- 
cultural extension work in the United 
States. The author hopes that a general 
program of rural adult education may de- 
velop from agricultural extension, while he 
fears that bureaucracy may destroy its 
present vitality and usefulness. 


LYONS, 


GeEorRGE J. AND MARTIN, 
HARMON 


C. The seven keys to getting 


and holding a job. Gregg pub. co., 
c1942. 241p. $1.20. 


It is the aim of this book to discuss the 
principles that assist job seekers, especially 
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those of high school age in finding and re- 
taining jobs regardless of the economic 
peaks and valleys that affect employment. 
The book is built around seven keys which 
serve as chapter headings. It deals with 
such topics as “Believe in yourself”; ““Know 
yourself”; “‘Know your market,” etc. A very 
practical treatise for prospective high 
school workers 


McCormick, THomMas Carson. Ele- 
mentary social statistics. McGraw- 
Hill, 1941. 353p. $3.00. (McGraw-Hill 
publications in sociology). 


In this excellent textbook the elements 
of statistics, including sampling and graphic 
representation, are especial'y adapted for 
the use of social science students with little 
training in mathematics. Commendable fea- 
tures are the exercises in handling social 
science data, the valuable tables, and the 
clear-cut explanations of the significance 
and appropriate use of statistical proce- 
dures. 


McFAaRLANE, CHARLES T. War with 
the Axis. American book co., c1942. 
136p. 48c. 


The pamphlet first presents America’s 
point of view in the war by quoting the 
President’s speech of December 9, 1941, and 
giving a review of the major events, 1930- 
39, leading to the outbreak of war in 
Europe. Following this the major portion 
of the book is given to a discussion of 
Western Hemispheres relationships—the po- 
litical and diplomatic conferences; prepared- 
ness and current preparations for waging 
war. It concludes by briefly stating the 
natural resources of the two continents. 


McKezg, C. W., ed. The what, why, 
and how of American free enterprise. 
Amer. economic and business founda- 
_ 1941. 115p. $1.50. (Publication 
#2). 


A series of scholarly essays presenting the 
benefits and advantages of national and in- 
dividual welfare as developed under the 
system of laissez-faire. The essays are care- 
fully written and should be read by thought- 
ful people in these times when the system 
of free enterprise is being attacked and re- 
stricted throughout the world. 


Peck, ANNE MERRIMAN. The pageant 
of South American history. Long- 
mans, Green, 1941. 405p. $3.00. 


Another of Mrs. Peck’s refreshing travel 
books written in a style that creates an at- 
mosphere of adventure without sacrificing 
accuracy. It is a history of the peoples of 
the South American countries from ancient 
times down to the present. 


Raysurn, OTTro Ernest. Ozark 
country. Duell, Sloan & Pearce, c1941. 
352p. $3.00. (American folkways). 


One of the series American Folkways un- 
der the general editorship of Erskine Cald- 
well, this book deals with the people of th> 
Ozarks, their environment and folk lore. 
The material is valuable and the presenta- 
tion clear although at times unfortunately 
sentimental. 
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REISER, OLIVER L. A new earth and 
a new humanity. Creative age press, 
1942. 252p. $2.50. 


One more answer to the question, ‘““What 
is wrong with American education and with 
modern civilization?” Apparently, to Dr. 
Reiser, the answer is quite simple—scien- 
tific humanism; another “isms’’ to end all 
“isms.” The author “beats his critics to 
the draw” by suggesting that anyone oppos- 
ing dictatorship may expect criticism. In 
spite of this precaution, where the work is 
taken seriously, it will probably come in for 
its share of criticism. 


RoODELL, KATHERINE Carr. South 
American primer. New rev.ed. Rey- 
nal & Hitchcock, c1941. 234p. $1.75. 


To read this book is to have the coun- 
tries and peoples of South America made 
real; to find the answers to the many ques- 
tions which are raised daily about that con- 
tinent; and to have one’s knowledge of 
South American affairs brought up to date. 


Ross, Epwarp. New-age sociology. 
Appleton, c1940. 597p. $3.25. 


This is the latest of a series of textbooks 
by a distinguished pioneer in sociology. The 
present volume is notable for its vigorous, 
informal writing and its challenging pres- 
entation of topics. It is especially recom- 
mended for colleges offering a course that 
combines sociological principles with con- 
temporary social problems. 


SALAMANCA, Lucy. Fortress of free- 
dom. J. B. Lippincott, cl1942. 445p. 
$4.00. 


One of the best narratives of library his- 
tory ever published. While primarily an 
historical account of the Library of Con- 
gress, our national life is recreated through 
the biographies of those gentlemen—staid, 
picturesque, scholarly, and eccentric, who 
have had a part in its making. Culled from 
diaries, old newspapers, personal letters and 
papers, the story sparkles with many an 
anecdote which reveals the inside story of 
some public event. Based upon such excel- 
lent sources, since the book is never dull 
nor dry, it should appeal to every type of 
reader. 


““ScHuLtTz, THEODORE W. AND WITT, 
LAWRENCE W. Training and recruit- 
ing of personnel in the rural social 
studies. American council on educa- 
tion, 1941. 


This report of a cooperative study con- 
tains a wealth of information—both statisti- 
cal and non-statistical—upon the selection, 
training, and placement of teachers, re- 
search workers and extension agents in the 
rural social sciences, especially in rural so- 
ciology and agricultural economics. Inval- 
uable for guidance of workers and prospec- 
tive workers in this field. 


Scott, JosepH M. Our story of 
travel and transport. Ryerson press, 
1941. 275p. $1.25. 

Interesting readers from early times until 
now, on land, water, and through air. The 
Canadian examples are often unique—as 
over Yukon trails. 
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SUTHERLAND, RoBErRT L. Color, class, 
and personality. American council 
on education, 1942. 1385p. pa., 75c; 
cloth, $1.25. 


This is a summary and interpretation of 
the chief findings of the survey of Negro 
youth conducted by the American Youth 
Commission and deals directly with improv- 
ing the status of Negro youth. Various so- 
cial blocs which hinder personality devel- 
opment are discussed and suggestions for 
their removal made. The course of action 
Suggested by the author is of exceptional 
interest and practical value to social work- 
ers, educators, community leaders, and so- 
ciologists. 


Witson, Howarp E.; BOwMaANn, 
NELLE E., AND KING, ALLEN Y. This 
America. American book co., c1942. 
209p. $1.40. 


A synthesis and a summary of four basic 
factors in American civilization—the land, 
the people, the faith, and the defense of the 
United States. To one seeking a clear, brief 
and authentic interpretation of the Amer- 
ican way of life this book should prove 
helpful. The section which presents ‘“‘Our 
faith” is particularly well done. The book 
is intended as a supplementary volume for 
secondary school classes in American his- 
tory and modern problems. 


Texts and Workbooks 


ABELL, MARIETTA AND ANDERSON, 
Acnes J. Forward with democracy. 
Northwestern press, c1941. 102p. 75c. 


This is a collection of programs for high 
schools. The programs relate to democracy 
and are offered in the form of a panel dis- 
cussion, a round table discussion, a pageant, 
an informal discussion and other forms of 
representation. The progrdms may be pro- 
duced without an obligation of a royalty 
fee. The materials do not, in the opinion 
of this reviewer merit a strong recommen- 
dation. 


ADAMS, JAMES TRUSLOW AND VAN- 
NEST, CHARLES GARRETT. The record 
of America. Charles Scribner’s, c1940. 
966p. $2.20. 


A textbook for senior high school Amer- 
ican history. Organized into nine units 
covering the period from the discovery of 
America to 1938. A supplement brings the 
story through 1940. 


Aruitt, ApA Hart. Family relation- 
ships. McGraw-Hill, 1942. 277p. $2.50. 
(McGraw-Hill home economics series) 

An elementary textbook for courses in 
family life that emphasizes the personal as- 
pects of courtship, marriage, and parent- 
hood. In spite of its necessarily scanty 
treatment of the aspects of the family this 
volume makes a definite contribution, es- 
pecially where a small but rather compre- 
hensive textbook is desired. 


ATTEBERRY, GEORGE C.; AUBLE, JOHN 
L.; Hunt, ELGIn F., AND OTHERS. Intro- 
duction to social science. vol. 1. Mac- 
millan, 1941. 668p. $3.00. 
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A text which surveys the social sciences 
on the undergraduate level. It deals with 
the larger problems of contemporary Amer- 
ican society from the point of view of 
modern technology and the social problems 
it has created. A group of outstanding 
social scientists have collaborated to make 
this work one of the few social science 
textbooks acceptable for classroom work. 
Recommended for junior college social 
science survey courses. 


ATTEBERRY, GEORGE C.; AUBLE, JOHN 
L., AND Hunt, Excin F. Introduction 
to social science. v.2. Macmillan, 1942. 
800p. $4.00. 


The second volume of a social science 
survey text designed to acquaint the stu- 
dent with the pressing problems of Amer- 
ican social, economic, and political life. As 
in the first volume, a group of collaborating 
authors make their individual contribu- 
tions in their respective fields, rounding out 
a sound, scientific analysis of contemporary 
American problems. The text is rich with 
valuable charts and graphs, and is written 
in a simple, direct style. It is recommended 
strongly for undergraduate courses in social 
science surveys. 


Barnes, Harry G. Speech hand- 
book. Prentice-Hall, 1941. 138p. $1.00. 

This is a valuable little handbook for use 
in a beginning speech class where several 
standard texts are available. The sources 
of readings, upon which the exercises and 
assignments are based, include twenty 
books. The content material is presented 
in outline form and is written directly to 
the student. 


BayLes, ERNEST E. AND BURNETT, 
R. Witt. Biology for better living. 
Silver Burdett, c1942. 754p. $2.28. 

A beginning biology for high school stu- 
dents. The many illustrations are excellent. 
One of the better textbooks. 


BOLTON, FREDERICK E., AND CORBALLY, 
Joun E. Educational sociology. Amer- 
ican book co., cl941. 632p. $3.00. 
(American education series). 

A misnamed textbook that is rather suit- 
able for courses in introduction to educa- 
tion or in principles of education. The ref- 
erences to sociological materials or princi- 
ples are rare and scanty. The emphasis is 
placed upon social values that should help 
determine the curriculum as well as upon 
the school’s contributions to social welfare. 


BovEeE, ARTHUR GIBBON AND GUIN- 
NARD, AuREA, eds. L’Ami Bob. Mac- 
millan, 1942. 202p. $1.28. 

The best adaptation of basic progressive 
vocabulary presentation and live, realistic 
subject matter. Students will be delighted. 


BRADLEY, ANN AND SHARP, LAWRENCE 
A. Echoes of the southland! Steck 
co., 1941. 2 vol. $1.80 ea. 

Two volumes of brief prose and poetry 
selections from a great variety of Southern 
writers, showing the diversity of their in- 
terests and the inexhaustibility of the South 
as a source of literary material. Concise 


biographies give helpful, human informa- 
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tion, and the value of the books to schools 
is increased by exercises at the end of each 
“echo.” The selections are well balanced. 
The authors have given proper attention to 
nature, history, customs, politics, dialect, 
the city, the soil, and other aspects. Pathos 
and humor are both represented; the negro 
and the white man are alike subjects. There 
is writing for the child and for the scholar. 
The books deserve wide circulation through 
the entire nation. 


Brin, JoSEPH G. Leadership through 
forceful speech. Harbinger house, 
c1942. 140p. $2.00. 


A brief treatment of some of the princi- 
ples of public address, written in a manner 
that “those who run may read.’ The price 
seems a bit high for the amount of material 
included. 


Bripces, RvuTH. 
dollar in wartime. 
c1942. 197p. $1.75. 


Common sense interpretation of the pres- 
ent buying situation, with suggestions for 
care and use as well as purchase. The treat- 
ment is clear and the wording suitable for 
upper grade or high school. 


CapEeN, LouIse I. AND MELcHorr, D. 
Montrort. My worth to the world. 
Enl. ed. American book co., c1942. 
603p. $1.80. 


This text is designed with the idea of 
meeting the demands of orthodox courses in 
civics and at the same time fulfilling the 
desires of those teachers who are inclined 
toward the experimental curriculum. It 
appears to be more successful with the 
conservative approach. 


Stretching your 
Vanguard press, 


CoLsy, FRANK. 
how to improve it. 
c1941. 425p. $2.98. 

An effort to standardize pronunciation by 
use of the “Colby method of phonetic 
marking,” a system which would seem to 
require no more time to comprehend than 
the more widely used system of Webster's 
Dictionary or the more scientific system of 
the International Phonetic Alphabet. 


Cru, ALBERT L. AND GUINNARD, 
AurREA. Le Francias moderne. Mac- 
millan, 1942. 532p. $1.80. 


An excellent beginning book—attractive 
and realistic. The exercises are admirably 
adapted to the learning process and are un- 
usually complete and authoritative. 


Curtiss, DAvip RAYMOND AND Mouwt- 
TON, ELTON JAMES. Essentials of 
trigonometry with applications. D. C. 
Heath, c1942. 174p. and 94p. of tables. 

2.25. 


Your speech and 
Vanguard press, 


This is another of the large number of 
trigonometries that have been published 
during recent months. This text, however, 
is a very fine text and one that should be 
very usable. Its authors are experienced 
both in their field and in the classroom, a 
fact which is definitely reflected in their 
work. 


Dotcu, Epwarp W. The basic sight 
word test on the basic sight vocabu- 
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lary. Garrard press, c1942. 
test 25 children. $1.00. 


A simple test of vocabulary recognition 
covering the 220 words of the Dolch list. 
Direction sheet and score sheet accompany- 
ing materials to test 25 children. Of value 
to diagnostician or to classroom teacher at 
beginning of work with a new pupil group. 


Set to 


DUBRULE, NOELIA AND DUNLAP, EDNA 
C. Intermediate French. Charles 
Scribner’s, c1942. 359p. $1.80. 


An excellent and thorough book for sec- 
ond year high school or third quarter col- 
lege French. It will delight both students 
and teacher. 


EcKERSLEY, C. E. Essential English. 
Book III. Longmans, Green, 1941. 
244p. $1.25. 


This series of texts for teaching English 
as a foreign language is decidedly on the 
right track. The principle of easy vocabu- 
lary progressively increased by reading that 
is itself kept sufficiently easy to keep the 
student thinking in sentences, is the one 
great step in advance made by modern lan- 
guage teaching. 


FLoyp, OLIveR H. AnD KINNEY, Lu- 
ciEN B. Using dollars and sense. New- 
son and co., 1942. 314p. $1.40. (Newson 
social studies series). 

This little book is one of a number of 
similar books in consumer education for 
secondary grades which have appeared dur- 
ing the last few years. It is brief and, 
therefore, the treatment of a number of the 
topics is oversimplified. As suggested by 
the title, it is stronger on financial prob- 
lems of the home than on the buying of 
goods. With a few exceptions, the content 
is pitched above the level of low income 
and farm families. 


FLYNN, Harry E. AND PERKINS, FLoyD 
E. Conservation of the nation’s re- 
sources. Macmillan, 1941. 385p. $1.60. 


This school text and reader in conversa- 
tion covers both natural and human re- 
sources. Remarkably well balanced in its 
portrayal of the various phases of the prob- 
lem and in the sanity of the solutions pro- 
posed. Clear, concrete, it deserves wide use 
as text and reader. 


Fraser, W. H.; Squair, F., AND 
PARKER, CLIFFORD S. Elementary 
French grammar. rev. D. C. Heath, 


c1942. 410p. $1.80. (Fraser and Squair 
French grammar series). 


An excellent job of vitalizing an old-time 
and very thorough textbook. The realistic 
atmosphere given to much of the linguistic 
drills is excellent. As a text that covers 
the grammatical subject matter, with every- 
thing where it can be found, it has few if 
any equals. 


Gover, C. W. Civil defense. Chemi- 
cal pub. co., 1941. 794p. $16.50. 


An encyclopedia of protection from fire, 
bomb, gas. How people and property may 
be guarded or repaired; what men, women, 
and even children can (or must) do in the 
days and nights of peril. Written in Brit- 
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ain—and from experience. Superior refer- 
ence for defense workers in the U. S. or- 
ganizations. 


Grecc, Haroup. Art for the schools 
of America. International textbook, 
1941. 191p. $2.00. (Arts and industries 
series). 


An excellent book for the elementary 
teacher who needs both guidance and in- 
spiration for the every day art needs of 
classroom activities. 


GROVES, ERNEST AND Moore, Harry. 
An introduction to sociology. Long- 
mans, 1940. 737p. $3.25. 


This is an expansion and revision of 
Groves’ excellent textbook in sociology first 
published in 1928. The present volume is 
recommended as a college textbook for 
teachers wishing to emphasize the on hal 
logical approach, regionalism, and the per- 
son’s reaction to group activity. 


Hatt, RutH M. Anp HAtt, A. NEELY. 
Home handicrafts for girls. J. B. 
Lippincott, c1941. 359p. $2.50. 


A book of things to do for the teen age 
girl. Many practical and interesting things 
are suggested for the home, parties, gifts 
and holidays. Directions for making are 
well written and attractively illustrated. It 
is the kind of book a girl would like to own 
and use often. 


HARLOW, RALPH VOLNEyY. Story of 
oo rev. Henry Holt, c1941. 813p. 
20. 


A well organized text with bountiful 
teaching aids making the teacher’s task 
much simpler than with some texts. Most 
of the space is properly devoted to history 
since 1865. The two-column pages make 
ne attractive as well as more easily 
read. Z 


HARPER, FOWLER. Give me liberty. 
on publishing co., c1942. 156p. 
1.24. 


This volume sets forth in simple and 
forceful language the underlying principles 
of the democratic ideal. It has about it a 
freshness and vividness which will challenge 
the young people of our country. The vol- 
ume is recommended for use as a text in 
social studies courses at the junior and sen- 
ior high school levels. 


HARRIS, FLORENCE LAGANKE AND 
HENDERSON, RuTH ADELE. Let’s study 
foods. Little, Brown and co., 1941. 
3871p. $1.68. 


Written for both boys and girls, this vol- 
ume attempts to convey to the reader the 
idea that food preparation and serving can 
be a very pleasurable experience. Sugges- 
tions for pupil experiences appear at in- 
tervals throughout the book. The varied 
selection of pictures and illustrations adds 
interest and meaning to the topics discussed. 


Hart, WALTER W. AND JAHN, LOoRA 
D. Mathematics in Action. Bk. 3. 
D. C. Heath, c1942. 442p. $1.32. 


The third book of a very good series of 
mathematics texts for the junior high 


school. This series should be carefully ex- 
amined by anyone planning to adopt a new 
series of texts at this level of instruction. 


Hart, WALTER W.; GREGORY, COT- 
TELL, AND SCHULT, VERYL. Mathe- 
matics in daily use. D. C. Heath, 
c1942. 376p. $1.32. 


This book is intended to meet the needs 
of those pupils who will not find it profit- 
able to study algebra. It contains an abun- 
dance of real life problems—and many in- 
teresting and instructive graphs. The con- 
cluding chapter gives a brief introduction 
to algebra. 


Hayes, C. J. H. AND Moon, PARKER 
T. Modern history. 4th ed. Macmil- 
lan, 1941. 937p. $2.56. 


A 1941 revision of a standard high school 
text. It is more than a European history, 
America, Asia and Africa all given due 
space in the affairs of the world. Properly, 
most of the book is devoted to the period 
since 1848. 


Hayes, C. J. H.; Moon, P. T., AND 
WAYLAND, J. W. World history. rev. 
ed. Macmillan, 1941. 920p. $2.56. 


This volume is a good introduction to 
world history. It presents an excellent 
balance of emphasis with respect to cul- 
tural, social and economic factors. The 
graphic representation is good. The volume 
is designed for use as a textbook at the 
secondary level. 


Hitt, WARREN E. AND EWING, 
CLaubE H. Materials and methods 
for vocational training. McGraw- 
Hill, c1942. 171p. $2.00. (McGraw- 
Hill series in education). 


An excellent guide for the new and expe- 
rienced teacher in the field of industrial arts 
and industrial education in the preparation 
of instructional materials. 


Hucues, R. O. The making of 
today’s world. Allyn and_ Bacon, 
1941. 81lp. $2.00. 


This text undertakes the task of record- 
ing the history of the whole modern world 
in one volume. Fortunately, the number of 
big topics discussed is smaller than in some 
texts. The material is organized logically 
and chronologically and aids are included 
for review and drill on factual material. 
The language and style are more to the level 
of high school pupils than is generally the 
case. 


HucHes, R. O. Today’s problems. 
Allyn and Bacon, 1942. 801p. $2.00. 


This volume undertakes to discuss the 
outstanding issues and questions which 
young men and women need to understand 
as they approach the time when their vote 
and their influence are recognized as forces 
in making public opinion. Tke book stands 
high when compared with other books of 
similar purpose. 


JOHNSON, Cart G. Metallurgy. 
American technical society, c1942. 
262p. $2.50. 


Concise text that stresses physical metal- 
lurgy (working with metals) as well as 
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chemical metallurgy 


(separation of metal 
from ores). 


Excellent on new alloys. 


_Joint committee of the American 
library assn.; N. E. A.; Nat'l council 
of teachers of English. A basic book 
collection for high schools. American 
library assn., 1942. 193p. $2.00. 

A list of 1500 titles recommended as a 
basic collection for high school libraries. 
The list stresses the more attractive editions 
when there is a choice and it contains only 
titles in print at the time of publication. 
This will be a useful guide for librarians in 
small schools, for teachers, for parents, and 
for those interested in children’s reading. 


Joint committee on health prob- 
lems in education. Health education. 
2nd. rev. National educ. assn., c1941. 
368p. $1.50. 

Very detailed practical chapters for grades 
and high school. The style is clearer and 
more direct than is usually written by 
teachers or doctors. 


KeELLocc, CHARLES E. The soils 
that support us. Macmillan, 1941. 
370p. $3.50. 


An excellent elementary textbook on soils 
suitable for class use in high school agri- 
culture, reference, freshman biology and 
geography. An interesting section in the 
appendix is entitled “Where to look,” list- 
ing sources for more advanced materials. 


LAITEM, HELEN H. AND MILLER, 
Frances S. Experiences in home- 
oi 80. Ginn and co., c1941. 505p. 


The authors have presented a broad in- 
troductory couse in homemaking for begin- 
ning students in home economics. As stated 
in the preface, “The approach is made 
through the pupil’s present needs and in- 
terests with the aim of improving her per- 
sonality and enhancing her social adjust- 
ment in her home.” The book is well illus- 
trated; it contains suggestions for individual! 
study; the language is simple; the suggested 
activities are practical. Should be especial- 
ly useful to teachers of junior high school 
pupils and to those teaching beginning stu- 
dents in the senior high school. 


LANGTON, CLAIR V. Orientation in 
school health. Harper, c1941. 680p. 


$3.00 
Primarily a textbook, it has a two fold 
purpose. First, it is designed to assist 


school administrators and school teachers in 
the organization and development of school 
health program. Secondly, it brings into 
the foreground certain phases of the work, 
which though highly important, have here- 
tofore been given only slight attention. 
There are rich chapters on communicable 
disease control, nutrition, oral hygiene and 
tuberculosis Sanitation and planning of 
the school plant including ventilation and 
lighting are exceptionally we'l treated. Each 
chapter has an excellent list of references. 
This book should assist materially in coor- 
dinating the efforts of departments of edu- 
cation and of public health. 


LarRY, Eva M. AND ADDELSTON, 
LorRAINE W. Mathematics at your 
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service; seventh yearbook—first half. 
Globe book co., c1941. 218p. 75c. 
The soundness of mathematical treatment 


is strongly overshadowed by the desire to 
popularize the content. 


LATANE, JOHN HO.Ltipay. The 
history of the American people. Allyn 
and Bacon, 1941. 788p. $2.00. 


A textbook for senior high American his- 
tory from the period of discovery to the 
election of 1940. It is divided into seven 


parts; contains 37 chapters and an appen- 
dix. 

LIMBERT, Paut M. Educating for 
civic responsibility. Association 


press, c1941. 137p. $1.25. 


This handbook is intended to serve as a 
guide to policy and practice in public af- 
fairs. The handbook is based on Christian 
values and attempts to show how these can 
be achieved. The section which relates to 
the problem of guiding participation in com- 
munity affairs is particularly good. 


Lucas, Mary RINEHART. The or- 
ganization and administration of 
library service to children. Amer. 
library assn., 1941. 107p. $1.25. 


This is a study of the organization struc- 
ture and personnel administration of serv- 
ice to children in public libraries in twelve 
cities of over 200,000 population. Only serv- 
ice for children. Librarians interested in li- 
level is considered. The conclusion is 
reached that “the pattern of organization of 
public library service to children has not 
become standardized, as it has in many sec- 
tions of administration and technique.” The 
study gives a clear picture of four types of 
administrative organization affecting service 
to children. It would be most useful to pub- 
lic library administrators in planning serv- 
ice for children. Librarians interested in li- 
brary work with children should also find 
it informative. 


McCatL, WILLIAM A. AND HERRING, 
Joun P. My _ personality growth 
book. Manual. Teachers college, 
Columbia, c1941. 18p. 20c. 

A test and manual for use in high school 
and college guidance activities. It is de- 
signed especially for self-rating though it 
may be used as a rating scale for a student 
with a teacher or acquaintance as the rater. 
It stresses desirab'e, and presumably im- 
provable traits. 


McCuure, C. H.; ScHEcK, CHARLES 
C., AND WricuT, W. W. A world back- 
ground for the United States. Laid- 
law bros., c1941. 512p. $1.44. (Our 
developing civilization). 

A textbook for the elementary schools. 
Its nine units present an interesting ac- 
count of world civilization from the earliest 
times to the beginning of American history. 
Well illustrated and clearly presented. 

MAGRUDER, FRANK AssoTt. National 
governments and international rela- 
tions. rev. ed. Allyn and Bacon, 
1942. 634p. $1.80. 


Any teacher planning to offer a course in 
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international relations on the secondary 
level would do well to examine this text. 
It covers a great many topics and contains 
enough material for a full year’s work. 
Questions are provided to simplify making 
assignments. 


MERRIMAN, GAYLORD M. To dis- 
cover mathematics. John Wiley, 
1942. 435p. $3.00. 


This book is a course in general mathe- 
matics for the freshman in college. Each 
chapter begins with a very appropriate quo- 
tation and reference. The chapter headings 
indicate the unique and novel way in which 
the material is presented and arranged. The 
mathematical explanation and _ interpreta- 
tion is unlike any other text; it will charm 
the reader from the first. An appendix pre- 
sents historical and critical notes and an 
abundance of exercises, carefully cross-ref- 
— with the topics and pages of the 
ext. 


Mope, Etmer B. The elements of 


statistics. Prentice-Hall, 1941. 378p. 
$3.50. (Prentice-Hall mathematics 
series). 


This book is both too advanced and too 
inclusive for ordinary statistical workers. 
It should be of value in a reference library, 
however. 


MoMENT, GAIRDNER B. General bi- 
ology for colleges. Appleton-Century, 
c1942. 661p. $4.00 (Century biological 
series). 

A rather thorough-going textbook suitable 
for sophomores or juniors. Probably rather 
difficult for the young students who make 
up most of the classes in elementary biology 
in southern colleges. Student helps, review 
questions, word pronunciations are either 
absent or poorly developed. An excellent 
reference book. 


Munson, GRACE E. AND SCHLOERB, 
Lester J. High school course in self- 
appraisal and _ careers. Teacher’s 
manual. Chicago board of education, 
1941. 107p. 25c. 

A teacher’s workbook or manual devel- 
oped for classroom use by students. It is a 
basic course in analyzing one’s talents and 
capacities in terms of the work-a-day world. 


An elementary course in vocational guid- 
ance. 


National conference on research in 
English. Handbook of English for boys 
and girls. Scott, Foresman, c1939. 
128p. 60c. 

A reference book for intermediate grade 
use. Covers such topics as, customs in 
speech, taking notes, making outlines, writ- 
ing letters, improving handwriting and 
spelling. May be used independently or as 
a supplement to basal text. 


NICHOLS, TALMADGE AND  STILES, 
Harowp L. Woodworking workbook 
for high schools. Manual arts press, 
c1942. 63p. 56c; 5 or more 42c ea. 

A well organized elementary workbook. 
Illustrations, so essential in an activity as 
varied as woodwork are well chosen and 


high school students should be saved many 
wasted moments by using it. 
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NICKELL, PAULENA AND DorsEyY, JEAN 
Murr. Management in family living. 
John Wiley, 1942. 477p. $3.00. 

In this book, Home Management, as that 
phase of homemaking which uses the human 
and material resources of the family to at- 
tain family goals, has at last been defined. 
Every managerial problem of homemaking 
is analyzed. Written for college and univer- 
sity students, the’ authors bring all the 
skills of the home into successful patterns 
of living through a knowledge of how to 
manage. 


Noten, BARBARA, ed. Fun and frolic. 
D. ¢. Heath, c1942. 302p. $1.00. (Read- 
ing for interest). 

Listed as the seventh unit in order of vo- 
cabulary difficulty in the series of ele- 
mentary readers. Book contains a total of 
1774 different words, 322 of which have not 
appeared in previous units. Appropriately 
but conservatively illustrated. 


Opum, Howarp W.; YEUELL, GLAD- 
STONE H. AND SUMMERSELL, CHARLES G. 
Alabama, past and future. Science 
research associates, 1941. 401p. $1.69. 
(States at work series). 

A sociologist, an educator, and a historian 
have cooperated to produce this volume 
which partially justifies its ambitious claim 
of being ‘“‘a history, a social studies text, 
and a regional analysis as well as a report 
on Alabama occupations.” In spite of its 
disparate purposes this interesting book 
should make valuable contributions to the 
citizenship training of young people. 


OERKE, Bess B. What to eat, how 
to prepare it. McCormick-Mathers, 
c1941. 140p. 45c. 

This book places proper emphasis on 
health, cookery and nutrition as well as the 
production and manufacture of foods. This 
book is a carefully and adequately arranged 
study guide especially designed for use in 
teaching. This material is assembled on 
the unit basis and should prove invaluable 
to the classroom teacher as a general guide 
in the teaching of foods. 


OcpEN, SAMUEL R. How to grow 
food for your family. A. S. Barnes, 
c1942. 139p. $2.00. 


This is a valuable book for those who 
wish to plan a garden and consider serious- 
ly the problem of growing and preserving 
food for the family. Many valuable sugges- 
tions are clearly presented. Careful reading 
will enable any industious person to become 
a practical gardener. 


OtcoTt, VIRGINIA. Market day and 
is Silver Burdett, c1941. 192p. 
1.33. 


This reader for grades 4-5 has a sub-title 
“Stories of the world’s children.” They in- 
clude France, The Netherlands, Switzer- 
land, Mexico and Palestine. Constance 
Whittemore has done the colorful illustra- 
tions. It might be used as supplementary 
reader with slow children in the 6th grade. 


PARKER, BERTHA Morris. Insects and 
their ways. Harper, c1941. 36p. $1.00. 


A pleasingly written children’s book with 
facts carefully checked by a scientist, suit- 
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able for the upper grades. The illustrations 
are in color and are exceptionally good. 
This book seems pedagogically correct. Let 
us hope that other books of this type will 
soon appear. 


QUINN, VERNON. Vegetables in the 


oo J. B. Lippincott, c1942. 261p. 
2.50. 

Every lover of the vegetable garden will 
enjoy reading this book. It gives the his- 


tory and origin of our most common garden 
vegetables, roots, herbs and fruits. Written 
in a simple style, and giving both factual 
and legendary data the book makes fasci- 
nating reading. The book will make a val- 
uable library addition. 


REUTER, EDWARD Byron. Handbook 


of sociology. Dryden press, c1941. 
233p. $1.25. 
A very helpful guide and reference book 


for students of sociology. The dictionary of 
sociological terms is especially useful. This 
handbook is exceedingly valuable for per- 
sons interested in sociology yet handicapped 
by lack of systematic training in the field. 


Rice, THURMAN B, A textbook of 
bacteriology. 3rd ed. rev. B. 
Saunders, 1942. 560p. $5.00. 


A new edition of a standard general bac- 
teriology textbook best suited for colleges 
having a year course. 


Rosinson, Leo J. AND CHRISTOPH, 
Van Francis. Introductory sociology. 
Loyola univ. press, 1941. 183p. $2.00. 

An elementary sociology textbook from 
the Roman Catholic point of view that pre- 
sents its material in concise arguments and 
generalizations with a minimum of con- 
crete data. The presentation is didactic and 
polemic, non-Catholic writers often receiv- 
ing vigorous criticism. The small volume 
includes topicsS for discussion, tests, and 
references limited to Catholic authors. 


Rose, Mary S. AnD BosLey, BERTLYN. 
Vegetables to help us grow. Teachers 
college, Columbia, 1941. 25p. 35c. 


The nutrition unit for the first, second 
and third grades was planned for the use 
of the classroom grade teacher and may be 
conducted without special equipment. It 
represents the fine thinking of our best 
qualified nutritionist and consequently seems 


to me an invaluable aid for elementary 
teachers. 


SCHLICHENMAIER, ARTHUR W. 
foolish drivers. 
c1941. 119p. $1.50. 


The book, comprising six narratives built 
around gruesome automobile accidents, is 
designed, apparently, for high school 
courses in automobile driving. The stories 
are told for two reasons: one, as learning 
exercises, and, two, as (we might say) moral 
suasion. Appropriate exercises—questions 
dealing with safety follow each story and 
checklists for the safe driver—are included 


Six 
Manual arts press, 


ScHORLING, RALEIGH; SMITH, ROL- 
LAND R., CLARK, JOHN R. Second-year 
algebra. World book co., c1942. 484p. 
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$1.68. (Schorling-Clark-Smith mathe- 
matics series). 


The authors have made provision for three 
ability levels of pupils: (1) the superior, 
(2) the average, and (3) those who can do 
only the easier exercises. There is a super- 
abundance of review, practice and optional 
or new material. In this book the teacher 
will find a choice of material suitable to 
classes of various abilities. 


SEELEY, WALTER J. An introduction 
to the operational calculus. Interna- 
fional textbook co., 1941. 167p. $2.00. 
(International texts in electrical en- 
gineering). 

An excellent little book, thoughtfully de- 
signed and carefully treated. It should serve 


well for the purpose which motivated its 
preparation. 


SORENSON, HERBERT AND LEMON, 
Attan CuiarK. Workbook for psy- 
chology in education. McGraw-Hill, 
1942. 178p. $1.50. 


A workbook that was designed to help 
students master the author’s text in educa- 
tional psychology. The organization is clear 
and concise and the content is interestingly 
presented. The student will profit from 
using the workbook. 


SPEARMAN, WALTER. Understanding 
the news. Univ. of North Carolina 
press, c1942. 40p. 50c. (Library ex- 
tension publication v. 8 #2). 


This bulletin gives consideration to such 
subjects as: editorials, columnists, publicity, 
propaganda, and freedom of the press. It 
should prove valuable to study groups; 
many practical suggestions for conducting 
group meetings are offered. Perhaps the 
most valuable aspect of the book is that 
which refers the reader to the sources of 
information on the various subjects con- 
sidered. 


SpraGcuE, NoRMAN G. Basic labora- 
tory practice. Chemical pub. co., 
1941. 124p. $3.50. 


A collection of details concerning proper 
techniques for efficiency and safety in all 
types of laboratory operations. A students’ 
edition at a lower price ($2.35) is published. 


STONE, CLARENCE R.; GuYTON, PEARL, 
AND GORDON, ARMISTEAD C., JR. Mus- 
tang gray. Webster pub. co., c1941. 
364p. 96c. (Southern life and litera- 
ture #1). 

A reader for upper elementary grades. 
Includes selections from such authors as 
Rose B. Knox, Ellis Credle and May Justus. 


There are many suggestions of other books 
to read. 


STonE, CLARENCE R.; GUYTON, PEARL 
V.; Gorpon, ARMISTEAD, JR. Pine 
knots. Webster pub. co., c1942. 368p. 
96c. (Southern life and literature #2). 

A reader which attempts to provide lit- 
erature and informative selections portray- 
ing life in different parts of the South dur- 
ing various periods, suitable for use in any 
part of the country and in no case sectional 
in character. 
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